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The VALLEY MAGAZINE in its new form? It is dressed in an exquisite 
two-color cover, and contains, in addition to the usual run of Current Comment, 
Good Short Stories, Choice Poems, and High-Class Literary Matter. It is also 
embellished with Wash Drawings, Pen and Pencil Sketches and Photo Repro- 
ductions. It is the brightest, best and prettiest publication issued west of New 


York. If you would enjoy an intellectual treat purchase the May number. 


Price 10 Cents the Copy. $1.00 Per Year. 


WILLIAM MARION REEDY, Publisher, 
Sample Copies for the Asking. St. Louis, Mo 
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POLITICAL FOLK-LORE 


BY WILLIAM MARION REEDY. 


to the support of Circuit Attorney Folk for the 

Governorship, but they are only surface indi- 
cations. Many of the politicians who are getting in 
the Folk band-wagon will not stay there, if they get a 
chance to get out. The Folk boom, in this respect, 
has many of the marks of prematureness. 

Doubtless, the people admire Mr. Folk, but the party 
organization has done nothing, thus far, to indicate 
its attitude toward the candidacy of the foe of the 
boodlers. Mr. Folk has the newspapers on his side, 
and nearly all the smaller politicians who have been 
turned down and are now on the outside. He has the 
independent element with him, but, so far, his friends 
and supporters have been unable to force the State 
Commaittee into: action that may be either approved 
or condemned. 

There is no certainty that the organization may not 


€ SHERE are surface indications of a “stampede” 


accept Mr. Folk as a gubernatorial candidate. The 
situation is interesting, chiefly because one young man 
is in Europe, that young man. being Mr. Harry B. 
Hawes. The friends of Folk and the enemies of 
Hawes, the two not being in the least synonymous, 
have combined their efforts to effect a breach in the 
St. Louis organization They have endeavored, in 
one way or another, to ascertain how the friends of 
Mr. Hawes stand on the question of the governor- 
ship, but they have failed most signally. Certain ten- 
tative candidates for Governor, out in the State, not 
wishing to fight Folk themselves, have endeavored to 
put the fight up to Mr. Hawes, in St. Louis, but he 
has simply declined to enter the melee. There are 
some people “in the know” in politics who think they 
can see that Mr. Hawes’ interests might more certain- 
ly lie in the direction of an alliance with Mr. Folk 
than with any other candidate or faction, but in any 
event, the assumption that Mr. Hawes is opopsed to 
Mr. Folk, because of the latter’s campaign against the 
boodlers, is very far from the facts, Mr. Hawes has 
not been touched to his discredit during the two years 
of investigation. | There has been much dirt-throw- 
ing, much washing of soiled linen, much _ bespatter- 
ment of reputations, but nothing has developed to the 
injury of the character of Mr. Hawes. He has gone 
through the shower of political and legislative muck, 
and come out unstained. He has never obstructed 
the work of Mr. Folk. 
be made to drag Mr. Hawes forward as the cham- 
pion of boodlers is difficult to understand on any sup- 
position other than a desire to injure him. The best 
evidence of Mr. Hawes’ strength and character is 
found in the fact that the war upon him and the at- 
tempt to put him in a false light were not begun until 


Just why an attempt should 


the ocean lay between him and his opponents and 
traducers. 

So far as concerns the declarations of certain poli- 
ticians of this city in Folk’s favor—they are not sin- 
cere. Some of the men climbing into the Folk band- 
wagon are doing so in order to escape either indict- 
ments or subpoenas. Some of the men most loud in 
proclamation of fealty to Folk will “throw him” at 
an opportune time, after they think they have succeed- 
ed, though tying to him, in “rolling” Mr. Hawes as 
head of the party in St. Louis. Furthermore, these 
declarations for Mr. Folk are suspiciously like a 
trick to tie his hands. There are politicians now 


“rounding up” for Mr. Folk who have been in grave 
danger of investigation by Mr. Folk. There are poli- 
ticians falling into line for Folk who have been no- 
torious in the stories of boodling that come from Jef- 
There are crooks saving themselves by 
And it is hard to 


tell whether they are not doing this with a view to 


ferson City. 
shouting for the crook-chaser. 


damaging Mr. Folk’s chances as much as for the pur- 
pose of shielding themselves. 

Concerning Judge Gantt’s announced candidacy, 
there is this to be said—the Globe-Democrat’s com- 
ment upon it is not calculated either to injure Judge 
Gantt or to help Mr. Folk. This is no time to 
“shake the bloody shirt” in Missouri. The fact that 
some one gave “the rebel yell” in a meeting whereat 
Judge Gantt spoke, if it be a fact, is not an issue 
Calling Missourians “rebels” at this late day is not 
calculated to make Missourians vote for the candidate 
of those who raise that cry. Raising the war issue 
has nothing to do with present conditions. If the 
Globe-Democrat wishes to pit Mr. Folk against “the 
rebel yell,” and if “the rebel yell” is as potent in Mis- 
souri as the Globe-Democrat seems to think, how is 
the Globe-Democrat helping Mr. Folk? When that pa- 
per simultaneously supports Mr. Folk for the Demo- 
cratic nomination, and sneers and snorts at “the reb- 
els,” how does that paper imagine it places Mr. Folk, 
late of Tennessee? “Folk against the rebel yell”. is 
equivalent to saying that Folk is against Democracy 
and in favor of “bloody-shirt-ism.” The Globe-Demo- 
crat’s editorial comments upon Judge Gantt and “the 
rebel yell’ are each one a stab at Folk. Every para- 
graph “waving the bloody shirt” tends to show up 
Folk as aligned with the rabid Republicanism which 
meant, and still means, political proscription and perse- 
cution to Missouri Democrats. The Globe-Democrat is 
knifing Folk under pretense of supporting him, just 
as some minor politicians in the Democratic party are 
hurting him by coming out in his favor. 

There are elements in the Folk stampede that work 
for reaction. Democrats are not enamored of a man 
who is too vigorously supported as a claimant for their 
suffrages by the leading Republican organ of the 
State. Democrats are not likely to go crazy for long 
over the Circuit Attorney who is blatantly supported 
by “Tony” Stuever, who is supposed to have “done 
business” for the breweries with the legislators at Jef 
ferson City. Democrats who know something of pol- 
itics don’t like the alliance between Mr. Folk and ex- 
Governor Stephens, more especially when the ex-Gov- 
ernor is so close to Col. Bill Phelps, the boss lobbyist 
of the State, and when the said Col. Bill Phelps has 
never been brought before Mr. Folk’s inquisition to be 
questioned as to boodle. In short, there are hundreds 
of thousands of Democrats in Missouri who, since the 
development of Mr. Folk’s candidacy for Governor, 
are differentiating their attitude towards him. They 
distinguish between the Circuit Attorney Folk and 
Folk the candidate, between Folk, the prosecutor, and 
Folk the politician. They don’t like Folk, the Demo- 
crat, supported by a Republican organ, “waving the 
bloody shirt.” They don’t like the outcropping of 
signs that the Circuit Attorney uses his place to get 
certain gubernatorial candidates out of the way by 
showing up their records, and they don’t like the 
signs that are given that certain boodlers and sus- 
pected boodlers are enjoying immunity from investiga- 
tion by “lining up” for Mr. Folk’s political ambi- 
tions. If Judge Gantt should resign the supreme 
judgship before he indulges in a campaign for Govern- 
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or, as the Globe-Democrat insists, why should not Cir- 
cuit Attorney Folk resign his position when he wishes 
to indulge in the same recreation? If Judge Gantt is 
suspected of being the friend of Col. Edward Butler, 
is there not at least fair ground for suspicion that Cir- 
cuit Attorney Folk is the friend of Col. Bill Phelps? 

In the opinion of the Mirror, Mr. Folk is in a fair 
way to be nominated for Governor of Missouri, but 
are endangered by some of his new and 
The method whereby the Globe- 


his chances 
sudden friends. 
Democrat supports him is a continuous weakening of 
his cause. The friendship of ex-Governor Stephens, 
implying, as it does, in the light of all the circum- 
stances, the friendship of Boss Lobbyist Phelps, hurts 
Mr. Folk with the enemies of lobbyism. “Tony” 
Stuever’s loud shout for Folk for Governor—well, “‘it 
is to laugh, yet.” What had “Tony” to do with the 
beer boodle at Jefferson City? What had Tony to do 
as general almoner to the Stephens’ administration? 
Verily, Mr. Folk is tying up with strange people since 
he became a candidate for Governor. 

And suppose Mr. Folk should be elected Governor! 
What then? It is the one place wherein he would be 
least dangerous to the corruptionists. He could do 
nothing in furtherance of his anti-boodle crusade. He 
would be tied up in that office more than in any 
other. He could not move against boodlers. Once 
he became Governor he would be “shelved,” so far as 
boodle is concerned, and the boodlers 
would want nothing better. What is more gratifying 
to the boodlers than the spectacle of Mr. Folk getting 
into politics? What rejoices all boodlers more than 


warfare on 


the suspicion that one gang of boodlers is getting next 
to the man who wars on boodle? The Mrrror believes 
that the deeper Mr. Folk gets into politics, of the sort 
that he -has been affecting lately, the surer he will 
come to grief. Even now the preponderance of politi- 
cal talk about Mr. Folk is telling against him. He 
was a comanding figure when he stood outside of pol- 
itics simply as a prosecutor of criminals. Now that 
he is a candidate for office, he “is subdued to what 
The taint of politics is getting into 
Questionable political characters be- 
gin to appear in close proximity to him. The de- 
scerning begin to scent personal motives in his official 
course. He seems to be falling into bad company. 
His work seems to lag when he is confronted with 
The Folk “stam- 
pede” may come to a sudden halt and ruin. Mr. Folk 
i And any true 


he works in.” 
his official duty. 


newly made political friendships. 


is in grave danger from himself. 
friend of his will tell him so. 
abe ah ob ab 
REFLECTIONS 


W orld s Fair Architecture 

HE New York Times newspaper is much given 
+ to editorial criticism of Mr. Isaac S. Taylor. 
Director of Works of the St. Louis Exposition. 

No week goes by without some malevolent editorial 
dig at Mr. Taylor, because of his alleged inability to 
rise to the sculptural and architectural opportunities 
World’s Fair. 


These articles have appeared regularly ever since the 


presented in the preparation of the 
disagreement between Director of Works Taylor and 


Sculptor Ruckstuhl. The articles are unfair, and 
even untrue. Mr. Taylor is anything but hostile to 
the idea that the Fair buildings shall be triumphs of 
He is not opposed to beauty, but he 
which 


its 


zwsthetic grace. 
is opposed to that extreme pursuit of beauty 
culminates in the ultra-roccoco, and which, in 
excess, wouldinterfere with and detract from the utili- 
Mr. Taylor is an 
the 


tarian purposes of the Exposition. 
architect with, perhaps, more of a penchant for 
massive than the graceful, but he has not thus far al- 
lowed his inclination for massivity to carry him over 
to ugliness, and a calm consideration of his work as a 
whole must induce the conviction that in view of what 
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he had to do, and where he had to do it, he has de- 
signed a Fair which, in its totality, is fit in its environ- 
ment, and is an adequate expression of the motive of 
the enterprise. The New York Times thinks Mr. 
Taylor does not attach enough importance to the col- 
or-scheme idea. Wise people think that the much- 
discussed suggestion of touching up the staff with co!- 
or is a move in the direction of tawdriness, and that 
so far as it makes pretense to artistic merit, it is con- 
demned for the same reason that the world’s greatest 
condemned colored sculpture among the 

At best, the touching up of the buildings 
the 
with 


critics 

Greeks. 
with color is only a matter of kalsomining, and 
results of such work at Buffalo were received 

anything but unanimous approval by the cognoscent. 
The Times complains about Mr. Taylor’s decision 
against mural decoration. ‘There is little space for 
mural decoration, as the buildings are designed, and it 
is doubtful, at least, if it would be good art to spread 
mural decorations where they would be lost in, or ob- 
scured by, the exhibits. When the Times speaks 
scornfully of economy as the reason for Mr. Taylor's 
decison against a revel of sculpture and color, it car- 
ries a good idea too far. The nature and extent of any 
work in these days must be regulated by the consid- 
eration,whether there is enough money to carry out the 
work, whether it were well to spend money lavishly on 
one thing to the exclusion of many other things equal- 
ly necessary and important in an enterprise universal 
in its character and catholic in its appeal to the multi- 
tude. When the Times attributes to Mr. Taylor the 
quality of stupidity, its accusations are belied by the 
pictures of the buildings as they stand. Mr. Taylor 
has wrought out a scheme for the Exposition in ac- 
cordance with the motive as outlined by the projectors 
That motive is not wholly and 
The St. Louis 
along business 


of the Exposition. 
unreservedly a motive of beauty. 
Woild’s Fair is conceived primarily 
lines, and cesthetics are a secondary consideration. The 
dilettanti and the Della Cruscans may find fault with 
such a motive, but the fault does not lie with Mr. Tay- 
lor, if, indeed, it be wholly a fault. The charge that 
the structures are of barn-like effect is not well-found- 
ed, and the most casual view of such buildings as are 
completed negatives the assertion that the architecture 
relies for its impressiveness merely upon size. The 
World's Fair is not designed chiefly to show off the 
sculptors and painters, but to display in epitome the 
multifarious progress of the world in a hundred years 
Mr. Taylor has taken a broad view of the theme he 
was given to express in architecture. He has looked 
to the end of use as well as to the end of beauty in the 
construction of the great Exposition. He has not 
snubbed sculptors and painters, but he has set himself 
firmly, as an artist and architect whose exsthetics do 
not obfuscate his common against the over- 
of the buildings 
Mr. Taylor is opposed to what Charles Dick- 
happily designated as 


sense, 
loading with superfluous decora- 
tion. 

ens, in “Great Expectations,” 
“the architectooralooral.” The New York Times crit- 
icism of Director of Works Taylor is finicky and quer- 
It is criticism marked by determination to 


Mr. Taylor is not injured 


ulous. 
find fault at all hazards. 
by such fault-finding, and his work will put to shame 
the critics who condemn, not according to the canons 

of art, but in gratification of petty, personal pique. 

ab ab 

Mr. Hay’s Manchurian Policy 
Mr. Joun Hay, the Secretary of State, is an able, 
trained and resourceful diplomat, who has gained 
some notable triumphs in the difficult art of states- 
manship. It is doubtful, however, that his Chinese 
policy will prove the success that he anticipates. He 
is, avowedly,’on the side of England and Japan, so far 
as the permanent evacuation of Manchuria by Russia 


is concerned. He honestly believes that this import- 


ant Chinese province should not be permitted to pass 





His 


express or implied protest against Russian aggres- 


under Russian sovereignty. several notes of 
sion have laid special emphasis upon the determinatioy 
of the three allies (for allies they are,at least de facto) 
to preserve the integrity of the Celestial Empire, anq 
the status gio in that portion of the Orient. Mr 
Hay is convinced that Russia plans to impose various 
burdensome restrictions upon foreigners desirous of 
furthering their commercial intersts in Manchuria, and 
that its ultimate intention is to add this important 
province to its Asiatic dominions. Undoubtedly, it 
is commercialism rather than anything else which 
inspires and guides Mr. Hay’s course of statesman- 
ship in the Orient. The Secretary opines that China, 
before the lapse of many years, will prove a most yal- 
uable outlet for America’s surplus agricultural and in- 
dustrial products. The same opinion is held by all 
the other interested governments. England and Ja- 
pan, are, perhaps, still more vitally concerned in the 
standing Chinese problems, and the solution therof, 
than we are, the former on account of its commercial 
predominance, the latter on account of its proximity to 
the scene of present and prospective action. Mr. Hay 
has repeatedly taken occasion to assure the Peking 
government that the United States is its best and 
most disinterested friend. In a certain sense, this 
is true, and but for knowledge of it, the other great 
nations would long since have proceeded to help them- 
selves to large slices of the moribund Chinese empire. 
So far, Mr. Hay’s diplomacy has been conducted along 
the right lines. It seems, however, that he is now 
pursuing and favoring a course which, if persisted in 
much longer, may lead us into serious entanglements 
andgiveus all the trouble that we would care to have. 
The Secretary is resolved to force Russia out of Man- 
churia, and to keep it out. In the carrying out of 
this resolution, he has the hearty support of Japan and 
England, the hereditary enemies of the “bear that 
walks like a man.” It is quite likely that the 
latter, being, temporarily, at a strategical and financial 
disadvantage, can be induced to evacuate the much- 
valued province. He is not in a particular hurry. He 
is perfectly willing to bide his time, to wait for the 
psychological moment for quick and decisive action. 
He knows his business and his enemies. He appre- 
ciates and respects superior strength. But he can 
neither be “bluffed,” nor bull-dozed for any length of 
time. If he should agree, in the neur future, to with- 
draw all his troops from Manchuria, we may be sure 
that he will do so only with the well-defined inten- 
tion of seizing his doomed prey more firmly later on, 
when circumstances have changed in his favor. There 
is no statesmanship, be it ever so bold and energetic, 
that can permanently prevent the absorption of Man- 
churia by Russia. Sooner or later, the Chinese em- 
pire will go to pieces, and then Russia will have its 
way. And, perhaps, by that time, neither the United 
States, nor England, nor Japan, nor any other power 
will care longer to put obstacles in the way of mani- 
fest destiny. Mr. Hay should bear in mind that Rus- 
sia is by no means a dying nation, and that any course 
of diplomacy that aims at confining it within its pres- 
ent boundaries in Northern Asia is bound to prove fu- 
tile and risky in the end. To disregard the immense 
potentialities of the northern power, and that logical 
consecutiveness which marks the history of all nations 
and races, would be a most grievous and irreparable 


blunder. , 
ah 
Paradoxes of Femininity 


THE masculine beauty show, recently “pulled off” 
at Vienna, was not much of a success. It failed to 
Femininity, it is reported, was 
particularly lukewarm in its attitude towards the 
fine collection of Adonises. The management had 
banked largely upon the girls for patronage, and was. 
therefore, grievously disappointed when the fair ones 


draw large crowds. 
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| to manifest any special eagerness to feast their 
n perfectness of the masculine body. This in- 
rence of Vienna girls to the attractions of the 
ue beauty show will not cause any particular sur- 
‘rise among the knowing ones, or among those who 
hav > Jearned something of the paradoxes and idiosyn- 
cracies of feminine nature. As nearly all women are 
fair of face and figure, they are disposed to admire 
male beauty only in the abstract. When it comes to 
mating, they prefer the ill-looking and the ungainly. 
Having a superabundance of charms and grace of per- 
<on. their fancy, in obedience to a mysterious natural 
instinct, leads them into the arms of him who would 
otherwise live and die unloved and unmated. As it 
is with physique, so it is with morality. We all 
have observed many an instance of a beautiful, pure- 
minded girl marrying a notorious rake or gambler. 
(he goody-goody man is apt to be overlooked. He 
lacks that peculiar fascinating quality which certain 
kinds of vice only can give. The allurement of sin 
in man is still potent with woman, and always will 
be an unsolvable enigma, but seems to belong to the 


“eternal fitness of things.” 
es he 
The Useful Prairie Dog 

Some time ago, the edict went forth in Nebraska 
that the prairie dog must be exterminated. Since 
then, the discovery has been made that a farmer near 
Georgia in the northern part of the State had for a 
number of years been making extensive use of his 
colony of prairie dogs in raising his alfalfa crops. It 
is known that the roots of alfalfa must be infected with 
a certain fungus, and that the roots must pierce the 
soil and reach the water beneath. The enterprising 
farmer in question discovered, a few years ago, that 
this fungus is propagated by the prairie dog. and car- 
ried by it in digging its burrows through the earth, 
so as to thoroughly infect the soil. As soon as he 
lad assured himself of this, he set himself to train 
his prairie dogs to prepare the ground for alfalfa cul- 
ture. After four years of careful training, the re- 
sults obtained exceed all expectations. ‘The little, in- 
telligent dogs not only infect the soil with fungus, but 
break through the hard soil in numberless places, there- 
by facilitating the access of the plant to the needful 
water below. So anxious is the industrious Nebraska 
farmer to preserve his prairie dog town, that he is 
about to institute legal proceedings with a view totest- 
ing the law calling for the extermination of the little 
animals. He has become attached to his tiny work- 
ers, and 1s not disposed to let anybody kill them off 
without putting up a stiff and stubborn fight for their 
existence. Thus it has been proved once more that 
everything has its uses. The prairie dog is generally 
looked upon as a most troublesome pest, yet he is not 
cutirely useless. Perhaps, after his complete disap- 
pearance, the farmers of the plains may ruefully come 
to a recognition of the fact that the little fellow was 
something of a really valuable friend, after all. 


Harmony 
Mr. Grover CLEVELAND appears to have been in har- 
monious accord with President Roosevelt on the sub- 
ject of race-suicide. 
The Weird Mr. Lee 


It is doubtful that there ever was such a whole- 
salely revelative exposure of pusillanimity as that in 
the case of John A. Lee, ex-Lieutenant Governor of 
Missouri, and, until the exposure, a formidable candi- 
date for Governor of the State. Lee is shown by his 
own letters to have been a hypocrite, a double-dealer, 
a coward when not a bully, a perpetual solicitor of 
trust alms. He figured on his political position as a 
means to aid the trusts, and he practically guaran- 
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teed that in the event of his election to the Govern- 
orship he would pay the trust back in service what- 
ever it might advance him in the way of money 
in one year. He intimated that he could use Senator 
Stone for trust ends. He backcapped all his boodle- 
associates in the Senate. He told the trust agent 
how he was fooling the people by an anti-trust atti- 
tude. He alternately cringed and threatened to 
Sugar Agent Kelley, but, cringing or threatening, he 
always wound up with demands for money. At one 
time he writes of himself as a man of great physical 
strength and uncontrollable temper when aroused; 
at another time he is a “ruined man” who has to be 
watched lest he harm himself, but, nevertheless, he is 
willing to go into exile and smash the State prosecu- 
tion of boodlers, if his family will be taken care of. 
Lee “squeals” on Kelley, and turns up a $1,000 cheque 
with a great flourish of indignation at attempts to 
bribe him, but it develops that he didn’t turn up the 
cheque until its maker had stopped payment of it. 
Every letter that Lee wrote, that has thus far been 
published, exposes him as a pitiful poltroon. He 
didu’t -have the courage of his villainy. He didn’t 
hold to the honor that was supposed to exist among 
thieves. He betrayed everybody and even tried to 
betray the baking powder trust after he had organ- 
ized the Senate combine to help the trust. And all 
this time Lee was the most rampant of trust-busters. 
All the time he was selling his soul he was perfervid- 
ly patriotic—far beyond the patriotism of the ordi- 
nary politician. All the time he was cultivating close 
relations with the evangelical churches and playing 
piety. He was the orator who compared William J. 
Bryan to Jesus Christ, not exactly to the disadvantage 
of the Saviour, but with an intimation that he would 
have gone that far had he dared. But the cap-sheaf 
of all the pusillanimity of venality in Lee’s case is the 
ease and glibness with which he appears to have 
“rung in,” on the corrupt practices that occupied 
his days, the name of his wife. Lee is contemptible 
as a characterless criminal, self-confessed, but in the 
matter of besmirching his wife, he becomes only dis- 
gusting. He tries to hide behind her, to appeal through 
her to the mercy of the men he has betrayed. He 
drags her name in at every opportunity, and each 
time in more nauseating, groveling cowardice. Lee 
is worse than any man upon whom he has “peached.” 
They may have been crooks, but they are at least men. 
Lee is worthy of about as much consideration as a 
bed-bug or the insect that provoked Bobby Burns’ 
muse in church. The more we read of Lee the worse 
poltroon he becomes. One asks how in the name of 
all that’s manly a fellow such as he attained to such 
prominence in politics in Missouri that he almost had 
the Governorship in his grasp, how he come to be al- 
most a National figure in the Travelers’ Protective 
Association, how he come to figure as this State’s 
representative at the launching of battle-ships, and at 
National functions. Lee was not even smart. He 
had no ability that went beyond the merest talky 
flub-dubbery. He hadn’t even the attractiveness of the 
good fellow. Yet he was a “giant figure” in Mis- 
souri, and, until his own cowardly heart discovered 
him, the leading candidate for the highest office in the 
State. It is a great pity that Lee himself cannot be 
punished for his corruption along .with the men upon 
whom he turned “State’s evidence.” His was the 
greater treason to the State, and to that he added 
treason to his employers and treason to his accom- 
plices. But the State must use the tools to its hand 
for its own purification. It must use Lee, even though 
it does so with tongs, and holding its nose the while. 
Lee, in exposing himself, has exposed an entire cor- 
rupt system, but he has done so unwillingly, and even 
while doing it he was negotiating to “lay down on the 
prosecution,” and leave it without evidence to con- 
vict the men whom his testimony had indicted. If 
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Circuit Attorney Folk and Attorney General Crow 
had done nothing more than expose Lee and __ the 
methods whereby he became a “leading man” in Mis- 
souri, they would deserve well of their fellow citizens, 
no matter what their errors of method or their de- 
viousness of motive in the opinion of their critics may 
have been in other matters. 
British Art at St. Louis 

A wriTER in the London Saturday Review has tak- 
en ogcasion to protest vigorously and pointedly against 
the high-handed manner in which the Royal Academy 
endeavors to be the “whole show” in the arrangements 
now making for the British art exhibit at the World's 
Fair in St. Louis. In his belief, the inadequacy of 
the British art exhibit at the Paris Exposition in 1900 
was due, principally, to the same attitude of pre- 
sumptuous arrogance on the part of the Academy. He 
is confident that the art department at St. Louis will 
be on a grand and impressive scale, and, therefore, 
demands that the British arrangements should not be 
left exclusively in the hands of the Academy. There 
are various other art societies in the United King- 
dom which he considers entitled to participation in ar- 
rangement preliminaries. The Academy is, nominal- 
ly, under the control of the royal government. But 
for this, it would hardly dare to insist upon exclusion 
oi independent art societies. The New English Art 
Club, the International Society, and various other or- 
ganizations comprise some of the best-known artists 
and critics, and should, therefore, alone, if for no oth- 
er reason, be consulted in the proceedings connected 
with the art exhibit in St. Louis. Of course, the 
Academy is the most representative organization of 
its kind in Great Britain, and enjoys the greatest pres- 
tige of age, position and wealth, but that alone should 
not be held to constitute it the Sheikh-ul-Islam in mat- 
ters of this kind. If the cxhibit is really to be rep- 
resentative of British art, the arrangement of it 
should not be permitted to rest exclusively in the 
hands of one organization only. Age, position and 
wealth cannot necessarily be regarded as the sina qua 
non of artistic judgment and endeavor. 


abel 
A’ Suspicion 
Some very sensible people are beginning to harbor 

the suspicion that the venerable Pope Leo could not 
possibly have died without medical assistance. 

als ob 

The Demand for Specialists 

THE graduates from the recently established Na- 

tional Farm School are in great demand. Places are 
open for them in all the leading agricultural States. 
Having been given high-grade technical instruction, 
their services and advice are considered of great value 
to all who believe that there is such a thing as science 
in agriculture. This instance is additional proof of 
the rapidly growing demand for young men and wom- 
en who have received a good technical education. In 
all lines of business and industry the well-trained 
specialist is forging to the front. He is assured of 
success from the very start of his career. He can 
practically dictate his own terms. His work is in- 
finitely more attractive, and, of course, much more re- 
munerative, than that of the mere clerk, who, hope- 
lessly drudges on, year in and year out, and is con- 
stantly dependent upon the whims of his employer. 
Specialized knowledge and trainng—this is what the 
times and cinditions now call for. There is too much 
of what is known merely as “male help” and “female 
help.” The young man or woman made of the right 
stuff can never be satisfied with positions that require 
no particular qualifications. They want to be placed 
where htey can show what is in them, and where they 
are assured of opportunity of advancement. Posi- 
tions of this kind are always open for such as have 
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received thorough preliminary technical training. The 
young untrained person who solely trusts to luck and 
will, in “entering business,’ nowadays, is seriously 
handicapped in the race, and invariably finds the road 
to success a good deal rockier than his youthful op- 


believe it would be. 


timism induced him to 


A Timely Offer 
No TIME lost in securing the practical 
benefits of Mr. Nathan Strauss’ generous offer to fur- 
The generous 
proposition 


should be 


nish St. Louis with pasteurized milk. 

New York philanthropist has made a 
which, if put in practical working order, should ma- 
terially reduce the rate of infant mortality in this city. 
Results obtained in New York with pasteurized milk 
have more than justified the adoption of the system 
and secured for it enthusiastic endorsement by the mu- 
nicipal authorities. Good, pure milk is something the 
insuring of which warrants all possible efforts and 
Every experienced medical practi- 
much of the milk 


encouragement. 
tioner in St. 

given to infants in this city is not up to the proper 
standard of purity. Recent legislation touching the 
inspection of the city’s milk supply has not removed 
all danger to health and life by impure or diseased 
milk. Pasteurized milk is known to be of the utmost 
purity. It the sterilized article. 
Mr. Strauss’ proposition cannot be taken practical 
advantage of too quickly. establishment of a 
pasteurized milk depot in this’city is urgently needed. 


Ms Qe 


Louis knows. that 


is better even than 


The 


It's Loaaed 


Everypopy is for Folk—especially the politicians 
who think that their shouting for Folk may stave off 
an investigation or an indictment. Mr. Folk had bet- 
ter beware of the too rapidly multiplying friends who 
His real friends 
are not urging his boom too strongly now. It will 
be difficult to keep up the enthusiasm for a year, and a 


Mr. Folk surely has 


, 


are breaking into the newspapers. 


year is a long time in politics. 
heard of people who have been “killed with kindness.’ 


Verb sap. 
ol als 
The Jefferson Club 

So THE Mayor has gone back on the Jefferson Club 
—to hear the enemies of the club tell it. That’s hard- 
Mayor Wells would not have been elect- 
ed but for the Jefferson Club, could not have been 
nominated but for the Jefferson Club. His Council 
could not have been elected but for the Jefferson Club. 
It is not possible that the Mayor ignores or forgets 
All the howl about the Jefferson Club 
It is fashionable to denounce the club, 


ly probable. 


these facts. 

is nauseating. 
though no one denies that there are things about the 
organization that are legitimate subjects of criticism. 
3ut the denouncers always turn to the Jefferson Club 
when a good cause seems “in a hole.” The Jefferson 
Club saved the day for the Charter Amendments auth- 
orizing the World’s Fair bond issue. The Jefferson 
Club saved the Public Library proposition. The Jef- 
ferson Club saved the last Charter Amendments elec- 
The Jefferson Club is good enough when the 
“respectables”’ pet 
schemes and views, but when its work is done, the 


tion. 
can secure its support of their 
club becomes, in the language of the elect, “a felon’s 
roost.” The Jefferson Club gave the city Joseph 
W. Folk for Circuit Attorney, and a dozen or more 
other excellent public servants. The Jefferson Club 
has upheld the Mayor’s hands on every issue in which 
his purposes as a chief executive were concerned. The 
Jefferson Club made no attempt to dictate the May- 
or’s chief appointments. The Jefferson Club has 
done more good work for good, clean, decent govern- 
ment than any of its errant members have done crook- 
ed work at the polls, in registration or in legislation. 


It has been a strong factor in the new St. Louis move- 
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ment at all times. It deserves more credit than con- 
demnation. The head and front of the Jefferson 
Club has passed through two years of investigation 
of municipal and State corruption, and emerges there- 
from without a smirch upon his character. The 
managers of the club have not been identified with the 
venality that has sandalized the community. The 
best officials St. Louis has are members, and active 
members, of the Jefferson Club. Those who think 
that indiscriminate, unqualified abuse of the Demo- 
cratic organization will “go down” with the people are 
seriously mistaken. When a balance is struck in the 
accounts between the city and the Jefferson Club it 
will be found that the city owes as much to the club 
as to any other influence in the community. Not that 
Not that it does not shelter 
and tolerate a few evils. But the club has been of 
great benefit to every good cause that has arisen in the 
city in the last five or six years. The best evidence 
that the club is of value to the city lies in the fact 
that the concerted warfare upon it did not begin 
until its leader, its genius, its spirit, was in Europe. 
The people who are now coming out so vociferously 
for Mr. Folk against the Jefferson Club are suspicious- 
ly enthusiastic. Most of the people against whom 
Mr. Folk has been most active as an investigator and 
prosecutor are not friends of the leader of the Jeffer- 
son Club, and never have been such. Most of the 
accused and. convicted boodlers, the victims of Mr. 
Folk’s official energy and integrity, hate the President 
of the Jefferson Club only little less than they hate 
Mr. Folk. The influences recently and suddenly ac- 
tive in behalf of Mr. Folk, and against the Jefferson 
Club, among the politicians, are closely allied to the 
corrupt influences against which Mr. Folk has made 
war. If Mayor Wells thinks that war upon the Jef- 
ferson Club is war upon the boodle influence, he is sin- 
The men who are most newly 


the club is faultless. 


gularity misinformed. 
active in the effort to use Mr. Folk to destroy Mr. 
Hawes are men who think that with Hawes out of the 
way it will be easier to do up Folk. Mayor Wells 
is playing into the hands of the enemies of his own 
best purposes and highest intent. And he will learn 
the truth of this before long. 


ok 


Co-Education and Marriage 

An Eastern university president believes that co- 
education makes for disillusionment and, consequently, 
for disinclination to mate and marry. He, therefore, 
earnestly advocates its abolition. He must be pre- 
sumed to have thought long and soberly on this vexed 
question; yet his opinion does not seem to hold water. 
It is difficult to understand why co-education should 
lead to disillusionment. According to the reasoning of 
the ordinary mind, it should lead to quite the con- 
trary. Young men and girls, thrown into daily con- 
tact and given plenty of opportunity to know each 
other, are almost sure to arrive at sane views regard- 
They are given some valuable 
They are taught to 


ing love and marriage. 
insight into character and ideals. 
distinguish between the worthy and unworthy, the true 
and the false. The disillusionment that co-education 
leads to is not of the sort which keeps young people 
from marrying. As a rule, it does not amount to more 
than an extirpation of the foolish notions and caprices 
engendered by the ignorance, romance-hunger and im- 
pressionableness of young people. Co-education should 
be looked upon as something that tends to encourage 
the sensible young man and woman to love and wed. 
There is no reason to see moral or social dangers in a 
system which establishes a comradeship of the sexes. 
Bring them together as frequently as possible; make the 
young man see and appreciate the true, girlish girl 
and the desirability of having such a lovable and loving 
bit of humanity for life-partner, and nothing will suf- 
lice to keep him from trying to capture the great 





prize. There is absolutely nothing wrong or danger- 
ous in co-education. The more boys and girls know 
of each other, the more likely they are to recognize 
the advantages and necessity of marrying and to choose 


the right sort of mates. 


The Strange Case of General Miles 

GENERAL NELson A. MILEs is now cultivating a re- 
tiring disposition. It will be necessary next month, 
when General Young will succeed him as head of the 
army, under the President. General Miles has been the 
object of over-enthusiastic laudation. At the same time 
he appears to have been the object of something very 
much like persecution. There is no denying that Miles 
is a soldier of excellent mettle. He proved that in the 
Civil War and against the Indians, but he seems to 
have lost caste as a hero during the past dozen years, 
The causes of his troubles have been difficult to locate. 
Undoubtedly one of these was his temporary cherish- 
ment of the delusion that he might be nominated for 
President by the Democrats. Then, again, he was held 
responsible, without qualification, for his share in the 
suppression of the Debs strike. The labor element had 
it in for him. When the war with Spain came on 
Miles got off “wrong foot forward.” He talked too 
much. He cultivated the reporters too assiduously. 
He became an object of ridicule for his fondness for 
gold lace and his insistence upon going to meet the foe 
with an assortment of portable bath-tubs in his train. 
He made the mistake of putting the administration in a 
hole by his public complaint against embalmed beef. 
He was unfortunate in being left out of the actuality of 
war in Cuba, and more unfortunate in being conspicu- 
ous in the comic-opera invasion of Porto Rico. His 
exuberance and effusiveness rendered him disagree- 
able to the McKinley administration and he was the 
first person in high place to have a serious difference 
with President Roosevelt. While war was on in the 
Philippines, General Miles went on a junketing inspec- 
tion trip around the posts in this country. When he 
volunteered a solution of the Philippine difficulty his 
suggestions smacked so strongly of the sophomoric 
that they were turned down contemptuously both by 
Secretary Root and President Roosevelt. He devoted 
himself then to designing new and elaborate uniforms 
for himself and the army, with the result that he be- 
came a sort of Hercules in a sort of Omphale servi- 
tude. The people began to think of him as somewhat of 
a tailor rather than a soldier. On nearly every occasion 
in which he was a prominent figure inthe last six years, 
there arose some issue as to his qualifications. Either 
there was a disposition in high official quarters to slur 
and snub him,orheisthe sort of a man who goes about 
yearning to be slurred and snubbed. If one-half the 
stories of the indignities that have been put upon Gen- 
eral Miles be true, it is inconceivable how he could 
have held on to a position so uncomfortable. It would 
seem but natural that a soldier would not bear with 
such treatment as he is alleged to have received. Miles 
had a knack of getting into trouble or a mania for get- 
ting into the newspapers. Nearly always the stories 
of his troubles came from the immediate vicinity of 
himself. There were many signs that he had his own 
press bureau and that he had yearnings in the direction 
of martyrdom, but in every instance there developed 
something in his difficulties that turned them to ridi- 
cule. His efforts to break into affairs always culmi- 
nated in some kind of humiliation for him. His later 
years became one continuous hard-luck story, and the 
things that he did, from time to time, took on 
a puerile aspect. Recently he burst into fame as the 
hero of a ninety-mile ride on horseback, but there does 
not appear to have been any need that he should have 
taken such a ride, or that, having taken it, the event 
should have beencelebratedinremoteimitation of Capt. 
Fred Burnaby’s “Ride to Khiva.” General Miles has 
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been, indeed, unfortunate. He seems to lack tact. He 
ee to suffer from an abnormal intensity of concern 
with and for himself. If he has latterly had any 
venius at all, it was a genius either for doing the right 
thing at the wrong time, or the wrong thing at the 
right time, or the wrong thing at the wrong time. 
Something in his conduct reminds one of the awkward 
squad. Nothing he said passed by without some one 
finding something in the utterance to make fun of. It 
was plain that he could not “get along” with the powers 
that be. His capacity for getting criss-crossed with 
other men in authority was unlimited. He was active 
enough in the public eye, loud enough in the public ear, 
but, notwithstanding his activities, he was gradually ex- 
tinguished as a factor in the army by the personality 
ot Root, the Secretary of War. Miles was recently 
rarely thought of, save as a figure-head of the army. 
Root did everything. Root went ahead with army 
matters, treating Miles as if he were an office boy. 
Miles entered futile protest and became an object of 
even less dignity than before. All of which is but 
statement of facts of common knowledge. But the 
question recurs, what happened to Miles, that he al- 
lowed himself to be put into the background? The 
answer that he was shelved and snubbed for political 
reasons is not satisfactory. Miles was never danger- 
ous, politically. There is no positive proof that he was 
incompetent. He can hardly be said to have had a 
chance to show his mettle when opportunity came in 
the war with Spain. He seems to have been the victim 
of something either autogentic or heterogentic, but 
the exact cause of his undoing remains a mystery. It 
is not possible for any one not to feel sorry for him 
in his plight before the people. He is subtly discredited 
as a soldier, without there being a solitary tangible 
piece of evidence to convince the public that his dis- 
crediting was justified. The impression he leaves upon 
the mind is that he was deficient in substance beneath 
his glitter. He appears to have been not gifted with 
enough personality to assert himself and prove himself 
in conflict and contrast with the personalities about him 
in public affairs. He seems simply to have faded away 
as a little light among greater ones. His fate is not 
unlike that of George B. McClellan, who is discredited 
in history, in spite of the belief of a minority that he 
was the victim of politics rather than of his own limi- 


tations. 
ale al 
Graft 

IN ALL the world of graft nothing juicier has been 
discovered than that of the walking delegate, Parks, in 
New York City. He went about declaring strikes, 
and then took money from the employers struck 
against, to call the strike off. The case against him 
was made painfully clear, but his Union, notwithstand- 
ing his betrayal, has tendered him a vote of confidence 
and support during his trial for extortion or black- 


eh ah 
A Great Railroad Project 

Mr. Geo. J. Goutp’s railroad plans are of vast scope 
and import. A complete carrying out of them will 
establish a direct, through route between Ogden, Utah, 
and Baltimore, the main links to be the Denver and 
Rio Grande, the Missouri Pacific and the Wabash. 
The Western Maryland is to give the last-named the 
necessary terminus on the Atlantic coast. Mr. Gould’s 
scheme has encountered bitter opposition in Eastern 
railroad and financial circles. Owing to the Pennsyl- 
vania Railroad’s grip upon the political machinery of 
the Keystone State, the securing of entrance into and 
termini at Pittsburg, and the route thence to 
the Atlantic ocast, via the Western Maryland, necessi- 
tated the overcoming of innumerable obstacles. Po- 
litical chicanery of all kinds was employed in the des- 
perate efforts to defeat Mr. Gould’s far-reaching plans. 
But nothing availed to prevent their consummation. 
With characteristic grit and perseverance, Mr. Gould 


inail. 
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foiled all the finesse and power of the opposition. At 
the present time, his route from Ogden to Baltimore 
is nearing completion, and no further serious obsta- 
cle is to be feared.. The other day, Mr. Gould made 
announcement that he intended to compete vigorously 
with the Baltimore and Ohio (now controlled by the 
Pennsylvania), and to divert all the traffic he can 
away from New York to Baltimore. ‘This statement 
was, of course, not relished by New Yorkers and rail- 
road companies, whose prosperity is dependent upon 
New York’s continued supremacy in foreign trade, es- 
pecially since it has become apparent that Baltimore 
and other great ports of the Atlantic, and the Gulf are 
gaining much faster in export trade than is New York. 
If Mr. Gould has pinned his faith on the geographi- 
cal position of Baltimore, he, undoubtedly, has good 
reasons for it. He is not unaware of the fact that, 
before the building of the Erie canal, Baltimore was 
one of the most dangerous rivals of New York. But 
for the canal’s shortening of the route of transporta- 
tion, New York never would have gained such an as- 
cendency in foreign commerce over Baltimore and 
Philadelphia. Now that the Erie canal has fallen in- 
to comparative decay and disuse, the struggle for suc- 
cess or failure in securing and holding the lion’s share 
of foreign trade depends entirely upon shortness of 
transportation routes. Mr. Gould, realizing all this, 
will leave nothing undone to make his line to the At- 
lantic coast as short and perfect as money can make 
it. His signal triumphs in the past warrant the im- 
plicit belief that his gigantic project will fulfill all an- 
ticipations. To the people of the West and South- 
west this extension of the Gould system of railroads 
to Baltimore is of vital importance. It means better 
transportation facilities, quicker time and less proba- 
bility of inequitable, or monopolized rates. In 
view of the rapidly expanding industrial and agricul- 
tural production of this part of the country, Mr. 
Gould’s plans deserve the heartiest endorsement. They 
are in line with the needs of the times. Their con- 
summation will prove an important factor in the fu- 
ture upbuilding of the West. Mr. Gould’s untiring 
energy, calculating foresight and boldness of purpose 
and execution, stamp him as one of the greatest rail- 
soad builders and strategists that America has yet 
produced. 
ab ob 
Knocker 

Mr. Bryan, of Nebraska, continues to fulminate 
against Mr. Cleveland, of Princeton, N. J. It must 
be rather unpleasant for Mr. Bryan to keep on fulmi- 
nating against a man who apparently doesit know 
that the fulminator is alive. It is about time that 
Mr. Bryan should see how he loses in dignity by bel 
lowing at a person who pays no attention to him. Still, 
Mr. Bryan may be justified in the thought that his 
present course is the only available modern equivalen: 
of that road to immortality which was taken of old 
by “the youth who fired the Ephesian dome.’ The 
easiest fame to be obtained these days comes through 
“knocking,” and Mr. Bryan is the Past Grand Knock- 
er of “everything what is.” 


ab ob 


Chicago Science 

Now come a Chicago man who disputes the truth 
of the Newtonian theory of the law of gravitation. 
This Chicago man thinks he can prove that the force 
that keeps things on the earth is a puil exercised by 
electricity in the earth. He intends to shoot a mag- 
net out of a big mortar so high into the atiniosphere 
that it will tap a great stratum of electricity in what 
science has called the circumambient ether. A wire 
will be attached to the magnet, and that wire will con- 
duct the electricity that pervades space to the earth 
and provide an inexhaustible supply of turce for the 
doing of the work of this world. When the magnet 
is shot about 20,000 feet from the earth, the Chicago 
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man thinks it will have gone beyond the earth’s elec- 


tric pull, and hang there indefintely, owing to the 
stronger pull of the great interplanetary ocean of elec- 
tricity. The Chicago man is at least interesting, 
though not so interesting as M. Jules Verne, who 
worked out a like idea in his “Voyage to the Moon.” 
But he is not likely to do much damage to accepted 
theories of science. No one knows just what the 
force called gravitation is. No one knows what elec- 
tricity is. In fact, most physicists have about prepared 
themselves to accept at an early date a demonstra- 
tion that there is but one primal force in the universe, 
and that a manifestation of the phenomena we call 
electric. Gravitation may be, and probably is, an elec- 
tric force, and all force is a form of motion, and all 
matter is in motion. The mystery, however, is not 
likely to be solved by shooting a projectile «bout four 
miles into the air, said projectile having a wire at- 
tached to it. The Chicago-man’s proposition has a 
string to it. 
that was thrown off the earth, and that ever came 


The indications are that the last thing 


back, was the moon, and that it did not get beyond the 
attraction of the earth until it had reached its present 
distance of at least 250,000 miles. But then, the Chi- 
cago man, after the manner of his kind, is more adept 
at shooting off his mouth than he ever will be in shoot- 
ing off a mortar from the top of Pike’s Peak. When 
such an explosion as Mont Pelee’s is not known to 
have sent any substance beyond the earth’s atmosphere, 
and heyond the reach of the earth’s attractiqn, it is 
not likely that any cannon, even though it be built by 
a Chicago man, can send a projectile further. This 
new Chicago scientist is not dangerous, even though 
his declarations do disturb one’s center of gravity. The 
one thing wonderful about him seems to be that he 
has no apparent connection with the Rockefeiler Uni- 
versity. How such a scientist could be running loose, 
without some relation to the Standard Oil educational 
colossus, is a mystery greater than that which envel- 
ops the nature of the attraction of gravitaion. 
oe oe 
“*Jimmy"’ Whistler 

JAMES McNEILL WHISTLER is dead, and the savor of 
Whistler 
had, to be somewhat Irish, enough individuality for a 


the salt is slighter in the world thereby. 


score of men. He was an incarnate nexus of whims, 
the supremely artistic crank of his generation. The 
higher Bohemia rang for a generation with his wit, 
his cynicism, his satire. Men who could contrive to 
enroll themselves in his roster of enemies ipso facto 
achieved immortality. Whistler might have stepped 
forth from the pages of an Oscar Wilde comedy. He 
lived a succession of paradoxical epigrams. His life 
was a work of arabesque art. His mind had weird 
twists, and his conduct was almost always an incom- 
prehensible harlequinade with picturesque effects. His 
work as artist was full of witchery and mystery, and 
he was always an artistic law unto himself. There 
ran through his character a streak of freakish femi- 
ninism, which made it inevitable that he should clash 
with Ruskin, who had the same trait, blent with his 
omniscient oracularity. Whistler could write as well, 
or better,than he could paint or etch, but in both media 
of expression he was like no other living human creat- 
ure. He was an exquisite for his own satisfaction, a 
dandy who disdained the mob. “Why drag in Vel- 
asquez?” he inquired of one who said that Whistler 
and Velasquez were the greatest painters in a certain 
style. He quarreled with everybody with whom it 
was possible to quarrel, and he liked the quarrel more 
than he disliked his antagonists. He was an Amer- 
ican who hated America, but only because the coun- 
try was not sympathetic to his conceptions of art and 
life. Whistler loved to think of himself as a_ but- 
terfly, but was more of a wasp than anything else. 
There was much of his quality that indicated heart- 
lessness, but when you gazed upon the work of his 
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brush you saw in him the poet of something more 


than fantastic intellect. There is a feeling, involved 
in a sort of mistiness, in his pictures that none may 
resist. His conceptions of beauty scemed to cume to 
him from strange regions beyond the real, and when 
he painted a woman, she appeared a weaving of wist- 


ful dreams, something ethereal, something subjective. 


* Whistler was, in some respects, a woman-hater, but 


then, he played no favorites; he was as much a mis- 
anthrope as a mysogynist. All artists loved him for 
one thing. He smashed, squashed and squelched a 
critic. But in doing so he made that critic the great- 
er. Whistler made Ruskin, in no slight degree. To 
the great multitude Whistler’s work was as caviare 
as was his peculiar personality. Like the justice in 
the suit of Whistler vs. Ruskin, the crowd never knew 
“which was Battersea bridge and which was the moon- 
light.” Philistia thought Whistler was moonshine and 
monkey-shine. The famous peacock decorations he 
did for a London house were revelative of himself. He 
was a peacock with an uncanny dash of genius. His 
seriousness was appalling. His egotism was sub- 
lime. But he was thoroughly “onto the world,” as 
we say, even if he never could convince the world 
that he was “onto” himself. In his manner he was as 
irresponsible as a fairy, but at the quiver of an eye- 
lash he held everybody responsible to him, and he was 
feared for his readiness to take to the law not less 
than for his stinging tongue aud his mordant pen. 
He did little work as the world construes work now- 
adays, but each piece he turned out was a gem. He 
painted exclusively for himself. He was an in: 
pressionist in essence. He was a wit without humor. 
His chameleonism was illimitable, and “what he would 
do next” was ever indeterminable. There was only 
one thing certain about Whistler, and that was that 
he would die. It is doubtful if there ever was a 
He would have been a snob 
He was almost hyp- 


greater prig than he. 
but for his diabolic intelligence. 
notizing in his offensiveness in every capacity, save 
His paintings and etchings revealed 
Brush or grav- 


that of artist. 
the soul that was swathed in whims. 
er in hand, Whistler had insight and high vision. Then 
he had control of the imp of the perverse that was 
bottled up in him. One envied him his illumination 
as a painter, even more than one could envy his easy 
maintainance of the proposition that he was unamena- 
ble to any laws or customs that did not chime with his 
mood. Whistler was the only man, except, possibly, 
Gerard de Nerval, who lived at will in “the fourth di- 
mension,” and could bring back from his sojourns in 
that region the vagueness and vagaries there encoun- 
tered and actualize them for us hopetessly sane folk 
cooped up and repressed by the hideous triangulation 
of length, breadth and thickness. Indeed, one has to 
be a little mad, a little moon-touched, to appreciate the 
work of Whistler. But it’s a blessed thing to be a 
little mad, to see things in the mystifying, morbidly 
transmutational corpse-light from the moon, to walk 
in haunted woods where you find “your footsteps meet- 
ing you,” where all things may happen, even to a man 
being brought to bed with child, as in the old tale of 
“Ancassin and Nicolete.” From such a preternatural 
realm and atmosphere, Whistler seemed_to draw his 
vitality and inspiration. The only wholly human 
thing he ever did, in the opinion of those competent 
to pass upon such things, was his portrait of his moth- 
er. It revealed the one susceptibility of the man to 
the sway of love. All else with him was fancy, but a 
fancy as unearthly fine as those which temper the more 
horrific visions in the curdled brains of those who 
dwell in Bedlam. 
ab bh 
The Next Pope 

Every person who can sling ink is trying to tell us 
Not one of the prophets 
The church digni- 


who will be the next Pope. 


knows a thing about the subject. 
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taries in Rome do not play such patent neophytic poli- 


tics that their intentions can be forecasted by men who 
know nothing of the history or motive of the Papacy. 
All the speculations as to the successor of Leo XIII. 
are about as trustworthy as the recurring assertion 
that Cardinal Gibbons is a candidate for the pontifi- 
Cardinal Gibbons, one might say, has about as 
much prospect of succeeding Leo XIII as Alfred 
Dreyfus has of succeeding Loubet as President of 
France. Another absurdity in the newspaper  dis- 
patches is the reiteration that Pope Leo XIII. has 
The Pope does not name his 
successor, and has no right to do so. So far as there 
is politics in the Vatican, it is likely that the most cer- 
tain way to defeat a man for the Papacy would be to 
put him forward as the choice of his  predecesso:. 
Writers on this subject of the next Pope do not take 
into consideration the “fine Italian hand.” Nothing 
will be known of the identity of Leo’s successor until 
the Cardinals have come together and considered the 
status of the Church all over the world. The con- 
cern of the cardinalate about the personality of the 
next Pope is, doubtless, very great, but it sinks into 
insignificance beside the concern of that body for the 
interest and the perpetuity of the Papacy. The next 
Pope will be named in consideration of a multitude of 
matters of which those outside the higher councils of 
the Church are in the most sublime ignorance. 


abe 


cate. 


named his successor. 


The President's Friend 

PresipENt RooseEveLt, too, has a friend, one  Lit- 
tauer. This Littauer is a glove-manufacturer, and a 
member of Congress. The army in the Philippines 
needed gloves. Littauer was anxious that the army 
should have none but the best gloves—his own make. 
Littauer cooked up a scheme to get possible competi- 
tors for the glove-contract out of the way. Littauer 
“saw” the men who had to do with the contract in the 
War Office. Littauer was on velvet when the con- 
tract was let, and the President just about then was 
saying that Littauer was one of his firmest friends 
and ablest supporters in the cause of good government. 
Littauer doesn’t see that he did anything wrong. 
“Business is business,” says the honorable gentleman. 
The friendship of the President was part of Littauer’s 
capital, and Littauer traded upon it shamelessly, as he 
did upon his position as a member of Congress. _Lit- 
tauer is convicted by his own letters, but the country 
doesn’t pay much attention to the revelations. It’s all 
a part of the game as it is played. Mr. Littauer is 
no worse than the Kansas Senator who used a pet- 
sonal letter from the President to boom a World’s 
Fair concession stock concern. Mr. Littauer is a 
business man, just as Machen and the other rogues in 
the postal department were “business men.” But how 
was Roosevelt to escape the fate of other Presidents 
in this regard? Grant was sold-out by his friends. 
Cleveland’s friends “got in” on the bond issues. Mc- 
Kinley had a brother, Abner. Harrison had his son, 
Russ, looking out for the main chance on every oc- 
casion. 

ake ale 
Scandal on ’ Change 

ELSEWHERE in this issue appear the substance of a 
letter to the Northwestern Miller, and that paper's 
comments thereon, in regard to the intimate relations 
maintained a short time ago between Thomas J. 
Cleage, the get-rich-quick grain speculator, and some 
highly respected members of the Merchants’ Exchange. 
Cleage had support on ’Change in his apparently ille- 
gitimate deals, just as he had support and gorgeous 
puffs in the local papers that are now gleefully printing 
the details of his devious scheme. The attack of the 
Northwestern Miller upon certain elements in the St. 
Louis Merchants’ Exchange is severe, but not too 
much so. The code of ethics on ’Change has become 
woefully lax, and the illegitimate bucket-shop men 


are, to all appearances, as much of a factor in 





*Change transactions as the legitimate traders, Cleaze 
was only a great deal worse than the ordinary bucke; 
shop man because he had such support in high place: 
on ’Change. It is to be hoped that the Exchange wil] 
take some action in the way of reform as a result of 
the Northwestern Miller's vigorous article. The St 
Louis Merchants’ Exchange, cannot afford to be mixed 
up with speculators who belong with, and to an extent 
associate with, men of the stripe of the operators 
of the turf investment schemes. 
abe be 
Investigate 

Wuy do not the members of the St. Louis Clearing 
House Association investigate or have the State and 
Federal authorities investigate a local concern calling 
itself The Traders’ Bank, with a view to explaining 
to the public by what ingenious methods its operations 
are kept within the pale of the law, and out of the do- 
main of the swindling scheme. The concern is doing 
a certain kind of business in which sound conservators 
of public and private credit should be more interested 
than they have been for some months. The banks 
owe it to the community to ferret out all alleged “finan- 
cial” schemes that are launched in these days of clever 


fakery. 
ab oh 
The Late Chief Arthur 

Union Lasor has lost one of its safest, because most 
conservative, guides in the recent death of P. M. Ar- 
thur, Chief of the Brotherhood of Locomotive Engi- 
neers. He was not a labor leader who was always 
look ing for trouble. He did not force himself between 
his men and their employers. His public utterances 
were never sensational. Strikes were not the main 
aim in life with him, and the administration of his of- 
fice was marked by a consistent effort for conciliation 
The engineers 
went upon one disastrous srike, on the Burlington 
road, and that was a lesson which Mr. Arthur never 
Mr. Arthur was an even sound- 


between the engineers and the roads. 


failed to remember. 
er social economist, from the workers’ standpoint, than 
John Mitchell, head of the Miners’ Union. He was 
a firmer character than Terence V. Powderly. His 
attitude lent dignity to his cause, and when he spoke 
the country was always willing to listen to him. There 
was nothing of the blatherskite disturber about Mr. 
Arthur. It is a pity that there are not more labor 


leaders like him. 
ab ak ob ob 
HOW THE PRESIDENT RESTS 


HARD WORK AND HARD PLAY AT SAGAMORE HILL. 


66 EST” to the President means physical exer- 

R cise so vigorous that other men would 

term it hard work. Every day at Saga- 

more Hill is brimful of this kind of rest. The Presi- 

dent constantly enacts his own adage, “When you 
play, play hard; when you work, work hard.” 

The system on which the “summer capital” of the 
United States is maintained at Oyster Bay makes it 
possible for the President to keep his finger on all 
keys of the Government business, yet he is relieved 
from the vast amount of routine which comes to his 
attention at the White House in Washington. The 
visitors to Sagamore hill in a single day number not 
more than one-hundredth of those whom he frequently 
is obliged to see and give at least a moment of his 
time in Washington. Only those persons whom the 
President himself desires to talk to or whose business 
is of pressing importance can get interviews with 
him nowadays at Sagamore Hill. 

To follow the President through one of his “rest- 
ful” days would be a wearying task for anyone who 
had not been in active training and had reached the 
pink of physical condition. To describe what he 
does in one day is not an easy task, for although he 
has favorite recreations, scarcely ever forsaken, they 
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are in the course of every twenty-four hours jumbled 
rogether in almost indescribable fashion. There 1s 

hing machine-like at Sagamore Hill save the steam 
engine-like energy of both work and play. Things 
“ake up” faster there after 7 o’clock, when the Presi- 
dent generally arises, than they do in the two hours 
previous, when the servants and other members of the 
family have been astir. 

The President is essentially a home man. So the 
Roosevelt family has always avoided that disintegrat- 
ing influence in the domestic circle—different meal 
times for different members of the family. The break- 
fast is a family breakfast, and unless the President has 
, stag luncheon or dinner, all the other meals of the 
day see the entire family gathered around the board. 
Simplicity marks every repast. 

\Mrs. Roosevelt sits opposite her husband at these 
meals, in which there is nothing to differentiate them 
from the scenes witnessed three times daily in thous- 
ands of American homes. 

After breakfast the President glances at the papers, 
but it is not much more than a hurried look, for he is 
anxious for the “rest,” which may, as his fancy dic- 
tates, be found in horseback rides, tennis, boating, chop- 
ping down trees or in long woodland tramps. 

Usually the President indulges in a horseback ride 
in the morning. In Washington he always rides in 
the afternon, leaving the White House generally about 
4 o'clock, but this hour is selected there only because 
it is after office hours. For him to absent himself for 
two hours from the White House in the morning with- 
out notice would surely entangle the long tape of 
administration business. 

Mrs. Roosevelt frequently accompanies the Presi- 
dent on these morning canters. While not given to 
reckless cross country riding or galloping through the 
driving rain, Mrs. Roosevelt is a most excellent horse- 
woman, with a command of her steed that would be 
admired in many hunt clubs. 

No limit is set on these rides, nor is any one route 
followed day after day. The President has three 
saddle horses, the old and trusty “Bleistein,” which has 
been his most used mount since he became President ; 
“Renown,” a jumper,hepurchaseda year or two ago in 
New York State, and “Wyoming,” the splendid Western 
saddier, presented to him during his recent Western 
trip by citizens of Douglas, Wyo. For all around 
work, “Bleistein” is probably the most satisfactory 
mount, although few horsemen would have any fault 
to find with either of the others. “Renown,” of course 
is chosen if the President fancies a little open field 
work, topping the rail of stone fences on his estate, 
while“Wyoming” is an ideal mount for a long and hard 
ride.*Wyoming” carried the President on his last relay 
of the ride between Cheyenne and Laramie, during the 
Western trip, and it was after the President had ex- 
pressed great admiration for the animal’s staying quali- 
ties that the citizens presented him to the President, 
who promptly named him in honor of the State. 

The President’s boys often accompany him on these 
rides, for every one of them was early instilled with a 
love for animals and was set astride a horse as soon 
as his legs were strong enough to carry him. 

If the morning breaks dark and wet, there is no 
diminution of the desire to ride abroad in the Roose- 
velt family. On the contrary, the President likes few 
things better than to ride through a pelting rainstorm, 
splashing through the mud of Cove road, which en- 
circles Oyster Bay, or pushing into the uncut woods 
and weaving at a sharp trot a course through the 
trees, lying low on his horse’s neck to avoid being 
swept from the saddle by low hanging branches, now 
thrilling with the imminent danger of a slip on a 
muddy hillside, and again thoroughly enjoying the 
united efforts of horse and rider necessary to clear 
some turbulent brook. 

By the time the President has returned from a 
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morning ride of this kind, Secretary Loeb has arrived 
at Sagamore Hill and has the morning’s mail laid out 
on the library table. The President goes at the work 
as hard as he does at sport. Only those matters which 
require his personal attention and action are sub- 
mitted to him. 

Communications from members of his Cabinet, from 
Senators and Representatives and others high in the 
service, make up the bulk of the mail handled by the 
President in person each day. 

After Secretary Loeb has taken his departure for 
the executive offices over Morse’s grocery store, in 
Oyster Bay, there generally remains an hour at the dis- 
posal of the President. This time is variously em- 
ployed. Frequently he suggests to Mrs. Roosevelt 
that the whole family go down to the beach and take 
a dip. There is a commodious bathhouse on the 
premises of Emlen Roosevelt, and frequently the en- 
tire Roosevelt family may be seen stepping one by one 
from the float at the end of the pier into the cool 
waters of the bay. At other times, the bathhouse on 
the President’s own ground at the outlet of Owl creek 
is the place for the family swim. Although he is 
more fond of land sports than the water, the President 
is a strong and fearless swimmer. He varies his 
stroke while swimming, but always forges through the 
water at a high rate of speed. There is no elevated 
place from which it is possible to do much diving. 

If the day is free from visitors, the President and 
Mrs. Roosevelt frequently plan an all day outing. This 
is the kind of affair in which the United States steam- 
ship Sylph, a small converted yacht, under command 
of Lieutenant Preston, U. S. N., which lies off Saga- 
more Hill most of the summer, plays a prominent part. 
The craft is just the right size for little excursions. 
The President, however, cares little for the Sylph. If 
the picnicking spot is somewhere along the coast any- 
where less than a dozen miles from Oyster Bay, he 
will himself take a rowboat for the trip and send the 
rest of the family and such relatives and friends as 
may have been invited to the junket on the Sylph. 

The last picnic was in Huntington bay, nine miles 
from Sagamore Hill. Early in the morning the Presi- 
dent and Mrs. Roosevelt and Mr. Emlen Roosevelt 
embarked in two rowing skiffs. They were on the pic- 
nic grounds before the younger members of the party 
who made the trip on the Sylph, which, however, was 
much later in starting. The President that day rowed 
no less than eighteen miles, and was apparently little 
fatigued, for when the provisions were brought ashore, 
he assiduously began the preparation for a clambake, 
buried the clams in the sand and built a fire over them 
himself. 

Ever since Mr. Roosevelt became President he has 
made luncheon at the White House a favorite time 
for communion with his political associates. When 
Congress is in session, scarcely a day passes that there 
are not at his table several men whose names are well 
known in National affairs. When the President wants 
to see some man on important business he invites him 
to luncheon at Sagamore Hill. Frequently the most 
vital public questions are settled in a talk after one of 
these luncheons, which bring together men whose as- 
sociation recalls the adage that “politics makes strange 
bedfellows.” 

For instance, on July 7, there was at luncheon at 
Sagamore Hill, Secretary of State Hay, who came to 
talk to the President of the Manchurian situation, and 
the method of transmission to the Russian Govern- 
ment of the petition of protest against cruelties to He- 
brews. Mr. Hay takes no part in partisan politics, al- 
though a good Republican. On the other hand, there 
were also present Senator Hanna, Chairman of the 
Republican National Committee; Senator Fairbanks, 
of Indiana, another prominent politician, but not par- 
ticularly friendly to Senator Hanna in a political way; 
Senator Kearns, of Utah, who hopes the apostle Smoot 
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will be received in the Senate, even though the Presi- 
dent is opposed to him, and Mr. Clement A. Griscom, 
who is Senator Hanna’s friend and also close associate 
of Mr. J. P. Morgan. Mrs. Griscom and Mrs. Hanna 
were also present. 

These men were not called together for purposes 
of political consultation, yet before 4 o’clock in the 
afternoon the President had had an important talk 
with each one except Secretary Hay, who stayed over 
night and went away next morning with this Govern- 
ment’s Far Eastern policy planned for the entire sum- 
mer. 

If the President feels suddenly the need of a con- 
sultation with one of his cabinet ministers in Washing- 
ton, all he has to do is to turn to the telephone on his 
library desk. There is a direct wire from the execu- 
tive offices to Washington. 

President Roosevelt’s chosen friends differ as to 
which recreation he prefers, books or outdoor exercise. 
Perhaps they break about even in his mind. Reading 
that covers a wide range of subjects occupies much of 
his time in the summer. While he is in the house 
he is seldom without a book in hand. These books are 
generally classics, or at least standard authors. While 
many of the latest productions of contemporary au- 
thors are perused by the President, he does not try to 
keep abreast of the book market. Many authors, es- 
pecially those who have written on subjects kindred to 
those which he has treated in his own writings, send 
him copies of their works when the ink is scarcely dry. 
Many of the books on his shelves are dedicated to him. 
His newspaper reading is confined largely to those 
articles which are marked by the executive staff. 

Emulating the example of Gladstone, President 
Roosevelt finds much pleasure. as well as beneficial ex- 
ercise in chopping wood. The grounds around his 
house are covered with forest trees. Many of the 
trees are gigautic in size. Frequently when it rains he 
will sally forth back of the houge and will either cut 
down a tree or strip one already felled of its branches. 
for this purpose three or four axes are always kept 
keen and bright, for the President frequently invites 
his guests to join him in this occupation. Mr. Gifford 
Pinchot, Chief of the Division of Forestry of the De- 
partment of Agriculture, introduced the President to 
the pleasures of wood chopping, and many a stump in 
the Cathedral close on the outskirts of Washington 
bears testimony to the President’s skill as a woods- 
man. On one occasion he severely sprained his wrist 
while making the chips fly from a sturdy oak. 

Few afternoons go by at Sagamore Hill without a 
set or two of tennis between the President and his 
boys, Theodore, Jr., or Kermit, or the younger mem- 
bers of the other Roosevelt family in the neighborhood. 
The President enjoys tennis keenly and is an excellent 
player. Last year he invited Mr. Larned to visit him 
at Sagamore Hill and gave that crack racquet-wielder 
many a hard tussel on the grass-grown court, which is 
shaded by overhanging oaks. Mrs. Roosevelt frequent- 
ly seats herself on a bench beside the court and watch- 
es the play. The President never appears to tire, and, 
after four or five sets, his nerve is apparently as strong 
and accurate as ever. He is especially fast in “back 
play.” 

It is not often that the President comes to Oyster 
Bay. He has been at Sagamore Hill for more than 
two weeks now, and not once has he visited the vil- 
lage except to attend church. There is no Dutch Re- 
formed Church congregation here, so the President at- 
tends Christ Episcopal Church, of wliich Mrs. Roose- 
velt is a communicant, and of which the Rev. Dr. 
Washburn is the rector. The Roosevelt family at the 
Sabbath morning service generally occupies two pews 
about the center of the church. They drive down in 
an open wagon and return the same way. 

The evening hours at Sagamore Hill are customa- 
rily given over to family circle pleasures. Last year 
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ping-pong was a favorite evening game, but it is now 
in disfavor and nothing has arisen to take its place. 
Ihe President goes to bed about midnight. He spends 
most of the evening on the wide and cool veranda. 
The mosquitoes, which are larger and more aggresive 
this year than ever before, make life miserable for the 
two secret service men on duty at the house in the 
night, but the President does not complain of them. 


ode le oe oe 
TWO VERDICTS 


HAT shall be said of me when all is done, 
And I lie quiet in my dusty bed? 
Of my long fight with Fate, alas! unwon, 
What shall be said? 
“Tears for the fallen; silence for the dead; 
And be not righteous overmuch, my son!” 


So the world’s wisdom. gut an angel read 


This from on high: “He failed; and one by one 


Delivered ‘up the gates beleaguered. 


Yea. But he struggled. Ile need never shun 
What shall be said.” 
New York Life. 
QM ab ah ch 


GEOFFREY’S GENERALSHIP 


A STORY OF DIPLOMACY. 


EOFFREY’S temperament was of that pecu- 
liar variety which leads one to have no foes 
and almost as few friends. Mere everyday 

men never ran afoul of him—they generally took an 

other street. 
It thus befell that 
crossways through the smoke of the lHlofbrauhaus, 


when Jack Tillside, looking 
perceived his college classmate of bygone years drink- 
ing mass only five yards away, he felt not the faint- 
est inclination to go over and speak to him—although 
he had then been a European exile for over two years, 
and such periods of time bred an affection abroad for 
people whom we barely tolerate at home. 

Geoffrey was sitting by the farther end of the long 
wooden table beyond the one where Jack had placed 
himself; he was looking just as bored in Munich as 
he had ever looked in Baltimore, and kept clicking the 
lid of his stein with the same annoying persistence that 
Jack remembered to have seen people dining with him 
suffer from when he chose to ring on his glass with 
his fork or spoon all the time that the dinner was go- 
ing forward. 

Jack drank his own beer in placid peace, and 
thanked Heaventhat the other’s back was toward him; 
but after a while his feelings underwent a sudden 
and complete alteration. Geoffrey turned in his seat, 
and in doing so revealed the fact that he was not alone, 
and the further fact that his companion was the most 
beautiful girl that any one had ever yet observed 
among the dirt and smoke of the famous Bavarian 
brasserie. She was dark, with red-brown hair, a 
glorious color, and eyes that laid the man at the other 
table under tribute the instant that he beheld them. 
As to throat and shoulder, she was a cross between a 
queen and a goddess, with the balance bending toward 
the goddess side. And she was sheathed—swathed— 
(what is the word?)—robed in a short linen and lace 
combination that did justice to every one of her ex- 
quisite outlines. 

Jack stared—and, staring, felt a sudden warm 
flood of joy that, on the many occasions during which 
Geoffrey had been more Geoffrey-like than usual; he— 
Jack—had never once given way to his own temper. 

Just as he was reveling in this sweet thought, his 
friend turned yet farther around—and met his eye. 

A glance of mutual recognition followed, and 
Geoffrey rose and came to shake hands. 

“Well, did you get tired digging?” he asked, with 
what, for him, was a really jovial tone. His remark 
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bore reference to Hillside’s recent trip among the ruins 


of a certain historic island near Greece. 

“Yes,” Jack replied, conscious of a real feeling of 
friendship for the man before him, and not stopping to 
consider its why. “Oh, yes; we got to the bottom of 
a lot of ancient mysteries and—” 

“On your way home?” Geoffrey interrupted, 
placidly. 

“Yes—and you?” 

“I live here.” 

“What? In Munich?” 

Yes,’ 

Jack felt stricken dumb with astonishment. 

“I’m keeping house here.” 

Jack felt stricken dumber with astonishment. 

“l’m married.” 

Jack was done up! 

“Is that the lady?” he managed to articulate, and 
his heart shriveled up in a curious way, like a stepped- 
on spider. 

Geoffrey turned and looked at her where she sat, 
superb as ever—but looked another way. 

“Yes, he said, “that’s the lady.” 

“Six months,” then he shook his head, dolefully. 
“We aren’t very happy,” he added, rather grimly. 

Jack did not know what to say, so he kept still. 

“Do you want to meet her?” Geoffrey asked him. 

“Yes, I should like to.” 

“Hold on a bit—what languages do you speak? 
Know any Russian?” 

“No, I don’t,” Hillside owned, blankly. 

“Any Polish?” 

“No; only German and some modern Greek.” 

Geoffrey whistled gently under his breath. 
the young 


Piel 


“Do you speak Russian and Polish 
man inquired. 

“No, I don't.” 

“But your wife?” 

“She doesn’t, either !” 

Jack swallowed hard and perceived that the leopard 
had all his spots right along with him the same as 
ever. 

“Russian and Polish are two very difficult lan- 
guages,” Geoffrey said seriously. “Not many Euro- 
peans speak either.” 

“Oh!” said Jack. The linguistical information was 
not new to him—nor Geoffrey’s manner of impart- 
ing it. 

“My wife speaks French, 


” 


the gentleman went on; 
“do you speak French ?” 

“A little.” 

“Then Vl tell you what,” he said, suddenly warm- 
ing up in a most suspicious manner, “I'll introduce you 
to her and you can take her home. She can’t go alone, 
and I want to go somewhere else. What do you say?” 

Jack gasped. He knew Geoffrey well, but he en- 
tirely forgot how well he knew him in his delight 
over the prospects of a drive with his wife. 

“Where do you live?” he asked. “I’ll have to take a 
cab, for I don’t know one street from another in this 
city.” 

” the hus- 
band said carelessly; then he turned to go. “T’ll ex- 


“We have our own brougham out there, 


plain to her, and you come in a minute,” he finished, 
and walked away. 

Jack saw by the way the girl welcomed the re- 
turn of her escort that both he and the place were 
equally indifferent to her. But when Geoffrey began 
to arrange matters, her expression altered for the better 
and she flashed a single radiant glance across toward 
him, so that all nature was up in arms in her behalf. 

“My God,” he thought, wrathfully, “only fancy being 
his wife!” and then a sort of sick feeling saturated his 


whole being and the future looked blurred and indis- 
tinct—a good deal like the atmosphere of the Hof- 
brauhaus. 

He put on his coat and one glove,and, with the rest 





of his streetly gear in his left hand, crossed to where 
they were. Geoffrey introduced them in French. 
Mrs. Geoffrey said something in the same tongue and 
Jack shook hands with her in English, and kept his 
mouth shut in all other languages. 

Then they went out from the crowd and smoke 
down into the queer irregular square where Geoffrey's 
brougham waited in solitary splendor. He put them 
in, closed the door, and they rolled away in the direc- 
tion of the Maximilian Strasse. 

Jack felt more desperately happy and more desper- 
ately awkward than he ever had in all his life before. 
Here he was in the same carriage—actually touching— 
the most superbly lovely creature that he had ever 
dreamed of. 

And she was married, and he could not speak a 
word to her. The harder he tried to think of a suit- 
able French phrase the more unsuitable French phrases 
jumped up in his brain. His French was of that va- 
riety known as “traveling French,” he was long on 
what to say to cabmen, porters and hotel clerks, but 
woefully short on what to say to Geoffrey’s wife. 

“You like Germany?” she asked in liquid Parisian 
syllables. 

“Oui—non—oui—” he stammered. 

“Better than France?” with a distracting smile. He 
felt that he must distinguish himself now. 

“Oh, non—non—non—” he assured her. She laughed 
softly and murmured some words that sounded like 
Italian and yet were not Italian. He was_ stricken 
freshly, blank and helpless. She noted his trouble with 
real surprise. 

“You do not understand me?” she asked, recurring 
to French once more. 

“Non—non,” he negatived, head and tongue together. 

She appeared much astonished. 

“You are a Spaniard and do not speak Spanish?” 
It was his turn to stare in astonishment. 

“Are you not a Spaniard?” 

She read the answer in his face. 

“What are you, then?” she demanded. 

“American!” he told her briefly. 

“American!” she screamed; “are you really Ameri- 
cen?” she put her last question in English as good as 
his own—in fact, quite like his own. 

“Of course I’m American,” he told her. She 
screamed .again—with laughter this time—and then 
she turned squarely toward him. 

“I’m American, too,” she said—“born and raised 
in Washington!” 

The tumult within Jack deprived him of all power of 
speech. He felt like throttling Geoffrey—that would 
leave her a widow, too, he remembered to add to him- 
self. 

“Only fancy,” she rattled on gayly, “I was told that 
you were a Cuban and spoke only French!” 

She laughed until the tears flowed from her eyes. 

“Oh, how exactly like Geoffrey!” she cried. Jack 
felt by no means ready to appreciate his friend's latest 
inspiration. 

“Do you like—” he began impetuously, and then re 
membered and checked himself lamely with the word, 
“Munich ?” 

“Not much,” she said, striving to control herself, and 
wiping up an infinity of cheerful tears with a thread 
lace handkerchief, “but we’ve taken an apartment and 
may be here all the autumn. I am studying music 
with Professor Regel.” 

“Does Geoffrey like it?” 

“Not at all, but he’s away most of the time. That’s 
my salvation; he never lets a chance slip to leave us.” 

She did not speak at all bitterly; her tone was very 
matter-of-fact. 

“You say ‘us’—have you a sister with you?” 

“No, mamma’s with me. Geoffrey and mamma al- 
ways did hate one another, so that’s my further good 
luck.” 
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Jack felt very nearly stunned, but she turned toward 
him now and capped the climax with— 

“Why, if you know him at all, you must know that 
life isn’t endurable where he is more than a few days 
at a time!” 

Jack put his hands up to his bewildered head. 

“How long—” he began feebly. 

“Last spring,” she interrupted, taking the question 
for granted—“we traveled all summer, but this win- 
ter I could not go on so any longer, so we settled 
down—after a fashion.” 

There was something very brave and bright about 
her tone, and whenever she looked at him and smiled. 
he felt a terrible burning wonder as to how she ever 
had come to do it. 

“Have you known Geoffrey long?” he asked. 

“We were constantly together as children, but I 
came abroad with mamma when I was fifteen and spent 
five years. Where did you know him?” 

“In college.” 

“They say that he was the most unpopular man 
that ever went to Y——. Is that so?” 

“Who ever told you that?” 

“Ever so many men. People are always telling me 
things about him.” 

“T shouldn’t think they would do that.” 

“Well, I shouldn’t either—considering the relation- 
ship—but they do.” 

Jack peered out of the window. 

“Where are we going?” 

“Out by the Prinz-Regenten Theatre. Mamma likes 
to be out of the city a little ways.” 

“Does Geoffrey like being so far from town?” 

“Oh, he’s taken a suite at the Vierjahreszeiten Hotel ; 
he doesn’t live with us any longer; it was uncommonly 
good-tempered of him to take me to the Hofbrau- 
haus to-night; now I shall not see him again probably 
for three or four days!” 

Jack gasped afresh. 

“What a life for you!” 

“Because I may see him again in three or four 
days? Yes, indeed. I think he gets more peculiar all 
the time. I’m sure that he never would have put up 

a trick like to-night on me, last spring!” 

“T should hope not.” 

“I was really quite fond of him last spring,” she 
declared frankly, “and we had a jolly time coming over 
en the steamer; but since—oh, Heavens!” 


Jack felt all his emotions twisting together like a lot 
of broken machinery. 

“I am sorry for you,” he said, most sincerely. The 
brougham stopped. 

“It can’t be more than 10 o'clock, she said, as he 
opened the door; “won’t you come in and meet mam- 
ma? Perhaps she’ll ask you to call.” 

“Can’t you ask me?” he demanded. 

She laughed, leading the way in and up the wide 
staircase. A maid opened the door above and they 
went into the beautiful suite of rooms full of flowers 
and everything else that was charming. 

Mrs. Geoffrey disappeared for a minute and returned 
looking distressed. 

“Mamma is sick with a headache,” she said, “so I 
must ask you to excuse me to-night and come again 
to-morrow. You can, can’t you?” 

“T shall be very pleased to,’ he answered, then he 
took her hand. 

“May I kiss it, as gentlemen do over here?” he 
asked. 

She blushed beautifully. 

“Tf you want to,” she whispered. 

He kissed her hand—and managed to get back to 
the hotel somehow. 

And the first person that he saw as he entered the 
door was Geoffrey. 

Geoffrey grinned. 

“Hello!” he said, cordially. 

Jack could have knocked him down—but he thought 
it better not to. 

“How far toward the truth did you penetrate?” the 
tormenter went on. 

“I found out that she was an American,” Jack said, 
trying to preserve a calm surface. 

“How long did it take?” 

“Not very long.” 

“Find out anything else?” 

ap fg 

Jack was beginning to bubble all over. 

“What ?” 

“That she’s as unhappy as you are.” 

Geoffrey laughed. 

“Talked about me, eh?” 

“I think you’re a brute—living here like this!” 

Geoffrey laughed again. 

“Don’t deserve her, do 1?” 

“No you don’t.” 


“Do you want her?” 

Jack started violently. 

“You sha’n’t insult that girl!” he exclaimed; his 
tone was low, but the fury in it was terrible. 

“Don’t go to pieces,” said the other, utterly imper- 
turbed, “she isn’t my wife—she’s my cousin!” 

Then there was a pause—for readjustment. 


It befell, the next spring, that the greater part of the 
American colony in Paris turned out to witness the 
wedding of Geoffrey’s cousin and Jack Hillside. Geof- 
frey was best man and gave the bride the diamond 
half-moon that she wore on her left shoulder. He 
was uncommonly agreeable—for Geoffrey—and every- 
one but the bride’s mother seemed to appreciate the 
fact; but the bride’s mother has a special venom for 
him in her glance and one of the men remarked the fact 
and asked the nephew wherefore. 

Geoffrey laughed. 


“She’ll never forgive me,” he said, easily; “you see, 
she had her heart set on my marrying that girl. Didn’t 
they come over on my steamer last spring? Didn't 
they track me over half Europe? Didn’t they go to 
housekeeping in Munich and want me to live with 
them? Then!—live with me! Nothing would do but 
I must try it anyhow. Well, I gave them two days and 
they let me go then; actually the old lady had to go 
and take a cure somewhere after those two days. And 
then they were always after me to take them places. I 
found they were cooped up in that darned little broug- 
ham at all hours of the day and night. Great Scott! 
but I never will forget how I felt when I saw Jack 
admired that girl! I knew Jack well enough to know 
that, rightfully played, he was hooked. I sent him 
home with her, and the old lady, expecting me, had 
gone to bed and left the coast clear. Jack hadn't 
the stuff to get ahead very far, but he got ahead far 
enough, so that I never was bothered any more—” 

Someone called out that the bride and groom were 
coming downstairs, and Geoffrey dropped his narra- 
tive and rushed to his duties. 

“There they go!” he said to himself, as he hurled 
the handful of rose leaves. “I’m sure I hope they’ll 
be happy. And to think,” he added—still to himself— 
“that just for the sake of an extra million or two that 
mother would actually have married her daughter to 
me! Oh, Lord!” 

‘Town Topics. 
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The 


‘ NEW BOOKS 


“From Behind the Veil,” by Andrew 
J. Arthur, is a quite readable romantic 
tale of ancient times in Mexico. The 
author endeavors to conjure up before 
the minds of readers scenes and peo- 
ple of the Toltec age, which preceded 


the conquest by Pizzarro. The love 
theme is interestingly handled and 
brought to a_ pleasing termination. 


The style, however, is, occasionally, ex- 


cessively turgid, stilted and stiff. The 
author evidently lacks that lightness 
and simplicity in writing which only 
long and varied practice can be ex- 
pected to confer. The book is pub- 
lished by the Christian Publishing Co., 
of St. Louis. 
alk 


The “Summer Social Register,” late- 
ly issued, contains the country, foreign 
und yachting addresses of the prom- 
inent families of New York, Wash- 
ington, Philadelphia, Boston, Chicago, 
Baltimore, St. Louis and Buffalo. All 
names are alphabetically arranged; the 
city of each family is indicated in the 
margin of the page. Thereare7,518 fam- 
ilies represented in the little volume. 
A record is given also of marriages 
and deaths. The names of yachts are 
inserted opposite their owners’ names, 
with illustrations indicating the re- 
spective class of vessel. For the 
haute volee of the cities mentioned 
the “Social Register” is undoubtedly of 
great value. b 


Verse of no mean order we find in 
“April Twilights,” by Willa Sibert 
Cather. Some of the poems are of un- 
deniable beauty of form and conceit. 
‘Lhere are a few lyrical strains which 
linger carelessly in the delicate ear 
of fancy and feeling. It would seem, 
however, that Miss Cather is unduly 
given to elaborating upon that futile 
sort of pessimism which appeals most 
strongly to the amateur in verse writ- 
ing. She is in need of a broader and 
saner view of life and all that it in- 
cludes or represents. “April Twi- 
lights” is published by Richard G. 
gjudger, The Gorham Press, Boston. 

NEWPORT’S PASSING 

The serious news is promulgated that 
Newport as the abiding place of Amer- 
ica’s aristocracy will soon be a thing of 
the past; that many of the best known 
residents have offered their villas for 
sale; that others intend to do so, and 
that all intend to spend the summers 
henceforth at their country seats upon 
the familiar English plan. As in the 
case of Saratoga, which knew a similar 
rise and fall, the “older set” are being 
driven out by the “new people,” the ple- 
thoric of money and avid of social 
fame. 

This will mean a further loss of soli- 
darity to that which represents 
the elect among us, but as long as one 


class 


dollar is as good as another there seems 
to be no remedy open to the exclusive, 
except flight. It is a matter of general 
congratulation, however, that the woods 
which they take to are their own. And 


as Newport in itself possesses very mod- 


erate attractions as a place of resi- 
dence, the millionaire from Montana 
and the capitalist from Colorado, who 


are now paying extravagant prices for 
land there, will probably not only lose 


money by the transaction, but will also 


find themselves rather lonely. The Wal- 
dorf has much to answer for. 

But the abandonment of Newport by 
the people who, since the fiat of the late 
Ward McAllister, have definitely consti- 
tuted our best society, will be one more 
step toward the final dispersal of that 
body. —New York Journal. 
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any where. ; 
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Sheffield Plate has three dominating quali- 
ties. indestructibility, uniqueness of design 
and a price within the reach of all. 
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HE Mirror receives so many requests for infor- 
T mation about Health and Pleasure Resorts that 
_ we have collected much valuable data on the subject. 
Anticipating a greater demand than ever for such 
information this season, we have completed our files 
and now offer a splendidly equipped Traver and 

Resort Bureau. 
This we place at the disposal of the readers of the 
Mirror. Authoritative information will be furnished 

= by mail on application. 
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For Ladies String Quintette evenings ; 
and Gentlemen. Music Director H. Wallace. 3 
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Morgan Street. 
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A NEw VOLUME IN THE VEST POCKET SERIES 
RICHARD JEFFERIES 


A LITTLE BOOK OF 
NATURE THOUGHTS 











SELECTED BY 
THOMAS COKE WATKINS 


Printed on Van Gelder hand-made paper of 
special size, made to order for this series 
only, with t set in old style 8-point 
Roman (2%=x ge), and Chiswick orna- 
ments and original cover designs, these five 
volumes are simply without parallel in 
American publishing. 
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THE KNICKERBOCKER SPECIAL 
BIG FOUR 


St. Louis to Cincinnati. 

St. Louis to New York. 

St. Louis to Boston. 
My Dear Wife: 

**) am in the Library Car on the Knicker- 
bocker. Js it not wonderful that ] can write 
a letter while the train is running 50 miles an 
hour? The track is very smooth.” 

TICKET OFFICE, 
Broadway and Chestnut Street, 
C. L. Hmeary, A. G. P. A., Sr. Louis. 
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WHY THEY FALL IN LOVE 


A pretty face, a good figure, and, above 
all, the indescribable “something” which 
is denominated style; these are the quali- 
ties which, in a woman, appeal first to 
most men. They are, so to speak, the 
bait which attract, even though the hook 
which holds the fish may consist of 
deeper and more enduring charms. It 
is through the eye, usually, that first im- 
pressions are made. 

There are few men who are not more 


‘or less susceptible to beauty in woman, 


and that which they most admire is of 
the showy and striking kind. The mod- 
est violet rarely holds her own against 
the rose, except with connoisseurs and 
the pansy is left to wither upon the stem, 
while the tulip and the poppy are 
plucked. Still, tastes differ. “Many 
men of many minds,” is the old saying. 
That which is lovely in one man’s eyes 
may be indifferent or actually disagree- 
able to another. 

In Persia and Turkey womanly beauty 
is measured by avoirdupois, and fair 
Georgians and Circassians are fattened 
like prize porkers for the market. The 
Chinese ideal calls for almond-shaped 
eyes and club feet; the beauties of Ben- 
gal blacken their teeth, while the prin- 
cesses of West Africa elongate the upper 
lip until it hangs down over the point of 
the chin. Even among civilized people 
one man raves over golden locks and 
azure eyes, while another demands that 


All that’s best of dark and bright 
Meets in her aspect and her eyes. 


“Airy, fairy Lillian” is the standard 
of beauty for Tom, while Dick prefers 
women who, like Lady Jane, are ‘“mas- 
sive,” and Harry succumbs to the charms 
of the Gibson girl, with her tall and slen- 
der figure and graceful poise. 

Next to personal beauty, the gift 
which is most attractive to men is that 
of conversation, which gift includes the 
faculty of making men talk and of lis- 
tening with rapt attention to what they 
say. This talent is one which goes far 
in the making of social success. Men 
and women, also, for that matter, like 
to be entertained. 

However much a man may admire en- 
ergetic and capable women who can 
meet him, and even beat him on his own 
ground, he seldom or never likes them, 
still less is he apt to fall in love with 
such an one. The modern emancipation 
of women has only intensified masculine 
admiration for the appealing type, the 
so-called womanly woman, ready always 
to defer to masculine judgment, confid- 
ing, dependent and beseeching only to be 
taken care of. Few and far between are 
the men who have any desire to marry 
women who are intellectually their su- 
perior, and the assumption of such super- 
iority, especially, is never forgiven. The 
woman who has more brains than her 
lover must sit at his feet and at least 
pretend to learn of him. When she 
wishes to influence, she will, if wise, 
make a great show of consulting and of 
being ruled by him. 

Love is like lightning in that no one 
can predict with any degre of assurance 
where it will strike. Experienced read- 
ers will readily agree that never in any 
grade of life did they know a social 
circle of any size in which. there was 
not at least one couple, if not more, 
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AND RETURN 
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W ashington, D. C., New York City and 
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OCEAN TRIPS 


$33.50 
ST.LOUIS TO BOSTON 


AND RETURN 
VIA 
W ashington, Baltimore and Ocean Steamer, 
including Meals and State Room Berth 


on Steamer both going and returning. 
3 days on ship each way. 


$34.50 
ST.LOUIS TO BOSTON 


AND RETURN 
VIA 
Richmond, Old Point Comfort and Norfolk, and Ocean 
Steamer to New York City. Fall River Line to 
Boston, including Meals and State Room Berth 
between Norfolk and New York both ways. 
2 days on ship each way. 

ALL OF THE TICKETS to Boston and return 
mentioned here will be ssid good going July Ist, 2d, 
3d, 4th and Sth, and will be good to leave Boston 
returning not earlier than July 8th, nor later than 

uly 12th, but the return limit can be extended to 


ptember Ist. 

YOU CAN GO to Boston by any railroad you 
wish and return by any other one using the Big Four 
Route and Chesape: Ry. one way, this 
will cost more than to go and come the same route, 
but we can name you a rate for any trip you decide 
on. 


LIBERAL STOP-OVERS at White Sulphur Springs, Old Point Comfort, Washington, Baltimore. 


Philadelphia, Boston, New York and Niagara Falls. 


E, B. POPE, Western Passenger Agent, C. & O. Ry. 
BIG FOUR TICKET OFFICE, Cor. Broadway and Chestnut St. 
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Not necessary to learn to play any instrument. 
Reproduces perfectly band, or- 
chestra, violin, piano, cornet and the human voice, 


up-to-date Graphophone. 


ome $15, $20 and $30 _ 


7-inch records, 50 cents each; 


$5 per dozen. 


10-inch records, $1 each; 
$10 per dozen. 
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Columbia High Speed Moulded Records fit all types of talking machines 
using cylindrical records and are superior to all others, 





Columbia Phonograph Company 


(GRANP “™ZE PARIS 1900) 
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Givie Jmprovement League? 


The Civic Improvement League is helping to make St. Louis a 


better place in which to live. 


Are you? 


It is creating a public sentiment in favor of better administration of 
municipal affairs without in any way invading the domain of politics. 
Are you in sympathy with the movement ? 


Any resident of St. Louis is eligible to membership in the League. 
If you want full information as to how to become identified with the 
movement, fill out the following blank and send it to the office of the 
Secretary, 605 Colonial Trust Building. 


ADDRESS 


EARL LAYMAN, 
Secretary. 


GEORGE B. LEIGHTON. 
President. 


(Cut this out.) 
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whose marriage was a continual puzzle 


to all their acquaintances. 

The woman who can laugh and make 
others laugh with her, even under diff- 
culties, has learned one of the great se- 
crets of life. She will always be popu- 
lar, and if her mirth be of the harm- 
less, cheery sort, she will be loved as 
well. For cheerfulness is, next to tact, 
the best lubricating oil for the domestic 
and social machines of the world. 

Yet, whatever may be said, falling in 
love is one of the mysteries which ad- 
mits of no rule for solution. Men 
should choose their wives as they do 
their gloves and shoes, to suit them- 
The result may be a misfit, per- 
to be one if the 


selves. 
haps, but it is sure 
choice is made by proxy.—Helen Oldfield 
in the Chicago Tribune. 
eb eh hb 
POEM THAT WON A WIFE 
THE HAPPIEST HEART. 


Who drives the horses of the sun 
Shall lord it but a day; 

Better the lowly deed was done, 
And kept the humble way. 


The rust will find the sword of fame, 
The dust can hide the crown; 

Aye, none shall nail his name so high 
Time will not tear it down. 


The happiest heart that ever beat 
Was in some quiet breast, 

That found the common daylight sweet 
And left to Heaven the rest. 


The marriage the other day of John 
Vance Cheney, the writer, was brought 
about by the foregoing poem, the bride 
says. The verses caught the eye, the 
mind and sympathy of Mrs. Sara Barker 
Chamberlain, whose life has been spent 
among the books in the care of them, 
and whose mind has been receptive to all 
the literary geniuses of the past and 
present. She was the librarian at the 
pretty suburban Chicago settlement of 
Buena Vista. 

It was after reading “The Happiest 
Heart,” that a desire to meet its author 
came to Mrs. Chamberlain, and as each 
had mutual acquaintances, it was easy; 
and it was not long after their meeting 
that they became engaged, although no 
public announcement was made of it. 
News has now reached New York liter- 
ary circles of the marriage of Mr. 
Cheney and Mrs. Chamberlain at the 
residence of James F. Ponder, in Mani- 
tou, Colo., on July 11. Miss Hope 
Cheney, the author’s beautiful young 
daughter, who is soon to-make her stage 
début, was not present, but she sent the 
bride a gorgeous pearl and emerald ring 
as a wedding gift. 

Unique interest, in view of the pret- 
ty romance of the man who makes books 
and the woman who cares for them, at- 
taches to the following poem by Mr. 
Cheney, published in the July number 
of Harper’s Magazine,written during his 
courtship of Mrs. Chamberlain. 


THOU AND I. 


Love, I would have thee as the snow is, 
white 

And pure on hilltops 
day: 

Thou shouldst have sovereign rule, the 
Spirit sway 

Of beauty, wide 
light. 

Thou shouldst be 
is bright 

As Heaven can make it;all thy Summer 


as the winter 


and shining as the 


as the evening star 


way 
The melodies of June should sing and 
play 
In thee, the darling of the day and 


night. 





The Mirror 


But I would have thee human first and 
last, 


One not untouched by trouble, sought 


of sin; 
Thine innocence not accident, but 
choice, 


Fit them my service; I should have no 


past 

No future; newly would my ‘life 
begin, 

Obedient to the music of my voice. 


DIARY OF A LOVER OF NATURE 
WHO IS COMPELLED TO LIVE IN THE CITY. 


Monpay—lI felt the first faint breath 
of Spring to-day. A whole truckload of 
fresh vegetables passed. Going out into 
the back yard, I gathered a blade of 
grass. It had come up through the only 
hole in the pavement. To-morrow I 
may find another. 

TuEespAy—lI saw a flock of ducks this 
morning going south—to market. They 
looked fat and sleek, but I understand are 
40 cents a pound. Yesterday my favor- 
ite cat had kittens, and I have named 
them pussywillows. Another sign that 
Spring is here. 

WEDNESpAY-—A watering-cart passed 
by this morning. How the season is ad- 
vancing. It is almost time to plant my 
roof garden. How fragrant the air 
grows with the scent of bananas, fresh 
fish and automobiles! I saw a bit of the 
sky this morning as I peeped out 
through two tall buildings, and my heart 
took fresh courage. A funeral proces- 
sion just went by. I see by the obituary 
column that it was of an elder in the 
church in the next block. Can it be that 
the elder berries are here? 

THurspAy—I had a visitor this morn- 
ing. Standing near the dumb-waiter in 
the dining-room, where I could look out 
of the window into my neighbor’s wash- 
ing, my attention was called to this nim- 
ble little creature as he frisked about, 
looking for a ray of sunlight. This is 
the first cockroach I have seen this year. 
An early Summer. 

Fripay—It is early in the morning, 
but the afternoon papers are out! To- 
day it rained and I walked out in it, all 
by my lonesome. To be alone in the rain 
in a large city, with the steam rising 
from the pavements, is, indeed, to re- 
fresh qne’s soul. All the monthly maga- 
zines, heavy with “ads,” fresh from the 
press, peeped out invitingly from under 
gaunt tarpaulins. An ambulance hur- 


ried by. What could it mean? Had_na- 
ture forgotten itself? No. It must 
have been a trolley car. Rain drops 


everywhere—on the cabman’s eyelashes, 
on the soubrette’s last year’s hat, on the 
horses’ necks, on the subway contrac- 
tors. How it makes my heart leap up! 
The dust is laid. 

SATURDAY—I had a great surprise ‘his 
morning. I was walking along careless- 
ly, unheeding, listening absently to the 
hum of the elevated, when a strange 
sight met my eyes. As I drew nearer, 
I felt my heart begin to palpitate. Yes— 
there it was—a pumpkin in a restaurant 
window. I stopped and examined it 
closely, and then I felt a sudden sense of 
relief. Summer, then, was not so early, 
after all. It was only papiermache. To- 
morrow I shall go out for peanuts. 

SunpAY—How quiet the air is to-day. 
I hear nothing but the church bells, an 
occasional automobile, some boys calling 
“Extra!” and a fire engine. So still is 
the air that the heat rises from the bak- 
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Sprague’s Colonial Restaurant, 
BROADWAY AND LOCUST STREET, 










is now conducted as a Lunch 
Room, with Popular Prices. 
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SPOOL SILK 


Is the Strongest and Smoothest Silk Made. 


Corticelli and Brainerd & Armstrong 


WASH SILKS 
are Lustrous and Fast Colors. » Demand these Brands. 
Avoid imitations and their annoyances. 











ery under the opposite pavement to a 
height of forty feet. What beautiful 
spirals it assumes. I know it would 
tan my feet beautifully if I stood over it, 
and yet I do not dare make the attempt. 
This morning I saw a bunch of violets— 
the first I have seen since the price fell. 
How glowing and fragrant and fresh 
they didn’t seem! Nature, my dear old 
pal, how beautiful you are on this calm, 
still Sabbath morning —Tom Masson, in 
New York Life. 


CARMODY ’S, 
213 N. Eighth St. 


FINEST LIQUORS 


THAT’S ALL. 





When passing behind a street car 
look out for the car approaching from 
the opposite direction. 
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Camel Borax< 
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—BE SURE YOU GET THE— 


CAMEL BORAX 


if you want to clear your house of 


Moths, Bugs and Roaches. 85 re- 
cipes in every package. 
For Sale at all First 


Class St. Louis Grocers. 
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SOCIETY 


The announcement of the engage- 
ment of Miss Josephine Walsh to Cap- 
tain John Savage Bates, of Annapolis, 
Md., proclaims the potent beauty and 
aristocracy inherent in the Walsh fam- 


ily abroad, as well as at home. This 
engagement, while not coming as a 


total surprise, is considered the most 
important of the season. Miss Walsh 
is the third daughter of Mr. and Mrs. 
Julius S. Walsh. She inherits her per- 
sonal pulehritude from both the _ pa- 
ternal and maternal side of the house. 
She has spent several seasons in Euro- 


pean schools, and is highly accom- 
plished. As an amateur harpist she 
has no equal in St. Louis. Her fiance, 


Captain Bates, comes of a= distin- 
guished family of naval officers. His 
father, who died last summer, was one 
of the commanding officers at Aunapo- 
lis. Miss Walsh’s future husband is 
as handsome a man as she is a woman. 
The wedding will take place next 
January, and will be the most bril- 
liant of the nuptial functions of the 
coming winter. Miss Walsh has just 
returned from Bayonne, N. J., where 
she was entertained by her aunt, Mrs. 
Solon Humphreys. 

Mrs. Grace P. Miltenberger, who was 
Miss Papin, daughter of Mrs. A. L. Pa- 
pin, was very quietly married last 
week to Mr. Winfield Scott Lloyd. Only 
the immediate members of the distin- 
guished families of the bride and 
groom were present. In the evening 
Mr. and Mrs. Scott left on their hon- 
eymoon trip to New York. Upon their 
return they will reside in Chicago. 

Baron Karl von Loewenthal, of Vien 
na, Austria, and Mr. Jack Le Gare, of 
Washington, D. C., were the social 
lions at several smart entertainments 
given last week by Mr. Whitelaw San- 
ders, who just announced his engage- 
ment to Miss Elizabeth Le Gare, sister 
of one of the distinguished guests. Mr. 
Sanders entertained them with a mu- 
sicale at his West Pine boulevard resi- 
dence, and with a charming breakfast 
it the St. Nicholas Hotel. Mr. Lestie 
Norman, Capt. von Mueller, of the Aus- 
trian embassy, Mr. Humphrey Camp and 
Mr. Harry Burkhart were among Mr. 
Sanders’ guests at these functions. 

Mr. and Mrs. James O’Neil are at San 
Rafael, California, located at the Ho- 
tel San Rafael, the most exclusive oz 
that swell resort. The O’Neils have 
their automobile with them, and are 
making long trips into the country 
several times a week. 

Mr. and Mrs. James Garneau and 
family are also in California. They 
will go to Alaska and other Northern 
points early in August. 

Mr. and Mrs. George P. Doan are 
among last week’s arrivals at Harbor 
Point, Mich., where they have taken a 
cottage for the summer. 

Mr. and Mrs. Joseph Dickson, Jr., 
Miss Rebecca Boyd and Robert Whitte- 
more are with the Bissell Wares at the 
D. R. Francis cottage, at Jamestown. 
There they will be joined by Mr. Jo- 


The Mirror 


seph Dickson, Sr., who is now on his 
way over from England. 

Mr. and Mrs. Samuel 
taken up their summer abode at their 
cottage at Magnolia, Mass., a favorite 
resort with the Misses Kennard. 

oho Be he 

Dora (to herself): “I am afraid I'll 
meet the fellow I was engaged to last 
year, but, then, I don’t think he'll know 


Kennard have 


me—I was a blonde then.” Perhaps 
he failed to recognize her. But not 
if she still wore Swope’s shoes. For 


these shoes, once seen, can always be 
recognized. They are unequalled in 
fit, finish and durability. They are for 
sale at Swope’s, 311 N. Broadway, St. 


Louis, U. S. A. 
ab ab ab 
SUMMER SHOWS 


Innes and his famious band, after a 
three weeks’ engagement in Kansas 
City, are again delighting large audi 
ences at Suburban Garden. The mu- 
sic rendered is both classic and popu- 
lar. Concerts will be given twice daily 
all this week and next. The pro- 
grammes are of unusual excellenve. 
Lovers of Wagner music will be offered 
wu special treat Friday night. The out- 
door feature at the Suburban, this 
week and next, is “Marvelous Marsh.” 
As a performer on a bicycle, Marsh is 
indeed marvelous. To see him make 
his descent, leap over the handle bars 
of his wheel,and dive into the water, is 
something calculated to thrill the most 
blase of onlookers Walker's diving 
horses are still a rare feature of at- 
traction. 


“Madame Mantelli, the noted 
opera prima donna, pleases immense 
audiences at Forest Park Highlands 
this week. She sings with a most fin- 
ished artistry of technique and feeling, 
and a delightful Schmelz of _ voice. 
Mme. Manteili is about to gain for her- 
self a large host of admirers. The se- 
lections from grand operas are felicit- 
ously made. Special attention is be- 
ing paid to costuming. Among. the 
other features of interest on the pro- 
gramme, the Kaufmann family easily 
ranks first, with its sensational feats 
on wheels. Sanoa, the skillful imper- 
sonator, and “Little Elsie’ come in 
for a good share of the applause. Next 
week Papinta. 
ob 


“Fiddie-Dee-Dee,”’ 
traction at Delmar Garden, is a 
sprightly bit of travesty. It abounds 
in catchy songs, sparkling witticisms 
and clever acting. Episodes of the 
Paris Exposition of 1900 constitute the 
peg on which the play is hung. Of 
course, everything has been ‘changed 
sufficiently to make the production of 
local interest. The chorus is doing 
some exceptionally fine work this week. 
The ballet still is one of the star feat- 
ures of the programme. “Way up 
East” will be presented next week. 


Lb 


Comedy is wow hvulding forth at the 
Koerners. “Everybody's Friend,” a 
clever dramatic production, is delight- 
ing big audiences. It possesses de- 
cided merit. It has a plot that really 
is “plotty,” and is studded with dia- 
logue that is well above the ordinary 


in comedy. 
ob hb 


We pride ourselves upon the origi- 
nality of our Sterling Silverware de- 
signs and invite inspection and com- 
parison. J. Bolland Jewelry Co., 
southwest corner Locust and Seventh 


streets. 
hb bh 


An Atchison man lost a $500 busi- 
ness deal recently, because the man who 
came to town to make it with him asked 
an office girl to call up and find if he 
were at home. When the man’s wife 
heard the woman's voice at the other end 
of the telephone, she decided to forget to 
tell her husband that some one wanted 


him. 


grand- 
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WE MAKE THEM, 
WHAT? 


UMBRELLAS, 


PARASOLS and CANES. 


COCO ORG e ee a eeneee 
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TRADE MARK REGISTERED 
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She Noonan-Accian Company 
6/7 Locust Street, St, Louis 
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MERCHANTS’ EXCHANGE 
DISGRACE 


CLEAGE’S QUEER TACTICS 


The July number of the Northwestern 
Miller has been much in demand in St. 
Louis, of late, because of an editorial 
and a communication in that issue bear- 
ing upon the relations between the grain 
operator, Cleage and the members of 
the St. Louis Merchants’ Exchange. 
This man Cleage has_ fallen down on 
his deal. He was supposed to be in 
control of the wheat market, but it went 
against him; he failed to meet his en- 
gagements, and now people in different 
parts of the United States are suing him 
for various sums of money, which he is 
alleged to have swindled them out of 
during the deal. Cleage was a hero 
of the speculative world for awhile. The 
papers wrote him up muchly. They 
pictured his “beautiful home life.” They 
told of his “marvelous financial ability,” 
of his miraculous speculative acumen. 
He was known to the press as the larg- 
est, nerviest trader in St. Louis.- Then 
the bottom dropped out of the Cleage 
wheat corner, and investigation showed 
that the great operator had never been 
anything but a bucket-shop player, that 
he had, apparently, bucketed practically 
all his deals, in his own office, instead of 
speculating through legitimate channels, 
that he simply juggled his clients’ mon- 
ey between his own two hands, and 
helped himself to whatever he thought 
was right. He has been on the witness 
stand for several days recently in the 
taking of depositions, and all the evi- 
dence thus far adduced from him tends 
to show, by inference, at least, that he 
“soaked away” between $75,000 and 
$100,000, as the result of his  get-rich- 
quick methods. 


After the theater, before the matinee 
or when down town shopping, the 


Ladies’ Restaurant 
or me St. Nicholas Hote 


has been found to commend itself to 
ladies for the quiet elegance of its ap- 
pointments, its superior cuisine and 
service and refined patronage. 





BENTON COLLEGE OF LAW, N. B. COR. 
GRAND AND FRANKLIN AVES. 
Thirteen Instructors. Three years’ course. leading to 
the degree of LL.B. Students may have day employ= 
ment and attend lectures at night. Diploma admits to 
the Bar of Missouri. Next session opens September 

14th, 1903. For catalogue, address 
GEORGE L. CORLIS, Dean, 
402 Commercial Building, St. Louis, Mo 





The Northwestern Miller exposes the 
whole Cleage deal in a communication 
headed, “Disgraceful,” and in an editor- 
ial based upon that communication. 
The writer of the comunication under 
date of July 3d, signs himself ‘Legiti- 
He is evidently well posted on 
he writes. The 


mate.” 
the matter 
writer says: 

“Here is the story of the disgrace of 
the St. Louis Merchants’ Exchange, the 
story of a great organization and a 
great market run by get-rich-quick 
and bucket-shop men, who are given 
support and countenance by men 
prominent in legitimate business and 
of high social standing. 

Rule IX of the rules and regulations 
of the St. Louis Merchants’ Exchange 
covers irregular trading. It reads: 
‘Any member of the Exchange en- 
gaged in, or who shall be interested or 
associated in business with, or who 
shall act as the representative of any 
organization, firm or individual, en- 
gaged in the business of dealing in dif- 
ferences or. fluctuations on the market 
prices of any commodity, without a 
bona fide purchase or sale of property 
for actual delivery, or who shall exe- 
cute or fill, or cause to be executed or 


whereof 
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Even if a woman has to be in the Kichen during 
these warm days she need not be uncomfortable. 
A Gas Range will enable her to attend to her 
duties without looKing hot and fussy. 

A Kitchen with a Gas Range has No Heat—No 
Dirt—No Soot—and then, too, the fire is always 


Gas is now the year ’round fuel—economical to 
a degree—convenient to a tee—why waste weary 
hours with other methods when you will do the 
cooKing—washing—ironing—MUCH BETTER, 
MUCH CHEAPER than any other way. 








LACLEDE GAS LIGHT COMPANY. 








filled, or pretend to execute or fill anv 
order for the purchase or sale of any 
commodity commonly dealt in on the 
floor of the Merchants’ Exchange, on 
any other place than one of the regular 
authorized or legalized Boards of Trade 
in other cities, shall be required to fur- 
nish the evidence of such purchase or 
sale. No member of the Exchange 
shall take from the bulletins of the 
Exchange, or from the telegraphic re- 
ports to the Exchange any of the quo- 
tations or reports of other markets re- 
ceived by the Exchange, and post or 
cause the same to be posted, or furnish 
the same to any other person to be 
posted in any place in the City of St. 
Louis, or elsewhere, accessible to per- 
sons not members of the Exchange.’ 
The penalty for violating this rule is 
a flne, censure or expulsion. 

During the last two months the St. 
Louis speculative wheat market has 
been practically controlled by Thomas 
A. Cleage, a man notorious for’ the 
‘blind pools’ he has gotten up, and 
through which he has drawn hundreds 
of thousands of dollars from all parts 


of this country. His ‘touch’ has ex- 
tended from the Atlantic to the Pacific 
ocean, from the British line to Mexico 


and the Gulf. 

The United States government, act- 
ing upon numerous complaints, inves- 
tigated this method of conducting his 
‘business,’ but was unable to. obtain 
evidence that would convict him. 
Cleage, with rare shrewdness, or 
guided by excellent legal advice, so 
conducted his business that no crimi- 
nal prosecution could be brought 
against him. Instead of ‘bucket-shop- 
ping” trades for his customers, as get- 
rich-quick concerns usually do, Cleage 
actually traded in open markets of St. 
Louis, Chicago and other cities. 

When Cleage first began operating 
in the markets, taking up the business 
of a man named Baker, who was closed 
up by the government, Cleage traded 
entirely against privileges—‘puts and 
calls.’ As his ‘business’ grew, or 
rather as his financial backing in- 
creased, he entered straight specula- 
tion, the trading in the options of the 
future market. So great was his finan- 
cial backing, that his operations  be- 
came something enormous. Where he 


had been content to trade in hundreds 
of thousands of bushels of grain, he 
finally bought and sold millions daily. 


His first conspicuous deal was in July 
wheat of last year. In this deal he 


was so unsuccessful that his commis- 
sion men had to carry him. They 
had to for the simple reason that if 
they had thrown his grain upon the 
market, not alone would they have 
broke him, but badly hurt themselves 
financial!y. Another ‘flyer of nis was 
a ‘corner’ in December corn, both in 
the Chicago and St. Louis markets. He 
claimed, in the newspapers, to have 
cleaned up $300,000 in profits on this, 
but the customers who had backed him 
with their money are still clamoring 
for it. A San Francisco lawyer is now 
in St. Louis with claims for $140,000 
that had been donated by his clients to 
Mr. Cleage’s game. Under date of 
February 7th Chicago Daily Trade 
Bulletin published the following para- 
graph, “Citizens of Mt. Vernon, Ohio, 
claim to have lost $30,000 in a St. Louis 
‘blind pool’ in corn. Nothing like a 
sure thing kindly donated to others.” 

His latest turn in the markets was 
on the most gigantic scale he had yet 
attempted. Starting in as a buyer of 
July wheat in St. Louis and Chicego. 
his greatest purchases in the St. Louis 
market, he so manipulated the mar- 
ket that the price was forced to 87c, 
an advance from the low price of last 
April of over 2l1c. His paper profits 
must have been something enormous, 
and it appears certain that actual pre- 
fits he drew down were very large. The 
‘corner’ appeared to be so assured in 
the St. Louis market, that many of the 
people who had that option sold to him 
settled on his terms. 

Like most market manipulators, from 
Harper to Leiter, Cleage carried the 
deal too far, taking up the September 
option. When the market’ turned, 
Cleage was loaded up with millions cf 
bushels, the selling out of which broke 
July in price over 12c and September 
9c, besides breaking one of his brokers 
and financially damaging the other 
brokers and commission houses hand- 
ling his speculative business. 

This man Cleage is not a member of 
the Merchants’ Exchange. He filed 
an application for membership, but the 
board of directors turned him down. 
The board of directors would not ac- 
cept Cleage as a member, but they per- 
mit him to stand in the lobby at the 
entrance to the Exchange hall and 
there give his orders to the Exchange 
members who fill them. And members 
of the board of directors and promi- 
nent Exchange members are on the 
most familiar terms with Cleage and 


exchange views on the market in the 
lobby, on the curb and over the cheer- 
ing glass at the resorts Exchange 
members patronize. 

A St. Louis afternoon paper, in a re- 
cent article on Cleage’s speculative op- 
erations, publishea this concerning 
two ex-president of the Merchants’ 
Exchange: 

“Corwin H. Spencer, passing from 
the floor of the Merchants’ Exchange 
to his office, met Mr. Cleage in the 
corridor. 

“‘T can put September wheat to 80 
cents,’ said Mr. Spencer to Cleage. 

“Well,” replied Mr. Cleage, coolly, 
‘I guess you had better do it.’ 

“Ex-President of the Exchange Will- 
iam T. Haarstick is one of the specu- 
lators who thinks he is on the right 
side of the market. 

“‘Just had a report from Kansas,’ 
said Mr. Haarstick to Mr. Cleage, as he 
hustled through the corridor. “There 
won't be more than 65 per cent of a 
normal crop. Things look right.’ ” 

It is not alone Get-rich-quick Cleage 
who uses the Merchants Exchange 
machinery to work his customers. 
The bucket-shops of St. Louis operate 
largely and openly in the St. Louis 
grain pit. Not alone do these concerns 
give their orders on ’Change, but they 
also receive orders from off ‘Change 
for Exchange members. There are ful- 
ly half a dozen representatives of 
bucket-shops on the floor of the Mer- 
chants’ Exchange who send orders for 
speculative trades in stocks and grain 
and market quotations to the outside 
concerns they represent. The tele- 
phones are kept busy by these men 
during active markets. This is well 
known to the members and the direc- 
tors, but no attempt is made to sup- 
press it. And so the great specula- 
tive market of St. Louis continues to 
be run in the interest of get-rich-quick 
men and bucket-shops. Oh, the shame 
of it!” 

The Northwestern Miller’s comments 
upon the letter are very severe. They 
are reproduced here, because, although 
this matter has been a sensation in the 
rest of the country, the influence of the 
“big guns” on ’Change has been able to 
keep the St. Louis dailies trom printing 
a line of the strictures. That paper 
Says: 

“It is alleged, and the evidence ob- 
tainable confirms the statement, that 


















Muzzled! Tied! The fel- 
low who has let a credit 
tailor “get him.” 

He can’t take advantage 
of our 


FIFTH ANNIVERSARY SALE 


that began Monday. He 
can’t have a $45.00 or 
$50.00 MacCarthy - Evans 
Soothing Summer Suit 
made for $38—a $25.00 or 
$28,00 one for $20—$6.00 
or $7.00 trouserings for $5 
—$15.00, $14.00 or $12.00. 
trouserings for $10 (that 
we offer until Saturday, 
August 1). His credit 
tailor has a mortgage on 
him. But YOU can—and 
you WILL. 


MacCARTHY-EVANS 
TAILORING CO. 
816-820 Olive, Main 2647. 
The Post Office is Opposite 











CUT ALMOST HALF IN TWO 
AT DRAUGHON’S COLLEGE. 


To accommodate students and teach- 
ers of literary schools, Draughons 
Practical Business College, corner 10th 
and Olive, St. Louis, is now-making 4 
special summer fate, a reduction of al- 
most one-half. To those teachers who 
enter for three months, not later than 
July 10, it will sell the Bookkeeping 
Course, or the Shorthand and Type- 
writing Course, for $25, or all courses 
combined for only $30. Penmanship. 
spelling, etc., is free. This is one of a 
chain of eight colleges indorsed by 
business men. Incorporated _ capita! 
stock, $300,000. Fourteen bankers on 
its Board of Directors. Its diploma 
means something. For catalogue call, 
write or phone. (Both phones.) 





ce, the operator of a gigantic blind 
which recently collapsed, bringing 
to several grain brokers and loss 
thousands of foolish ‘investors’ with 
money than sense, stood at the 
entrance to the exchange floor and 
wit the bare-faced impunity for 
which such people are noted, issued 
his orders to members of that body, al- 
though he himself had been’ refused 
membership. Further, the humiliat- 
ng spectacle was afforded of seeing 
these members in good standing rush- 
to do the bidding of this man and 
ing the machinery and reputation 
St. Louis Merchants’ Exchange 
at the disposal of a game the money 
to conduct which was obtained by 
,ethods which were irregular. 
This blind-pool speculator from his 
stand in the lobby of the exchange 
was, during the brief time his ill-got- 
, funds lasted, the temporary master 
of men who claim to be _ legitimate 
grain dealers and who are supposed to 
stand high in social and business cir- 
cles in St. Louis. Ex-presidents of 
the exchange itself met him daily on 
terms of business equality, it is said, 


ing 


plat 


of the 


and conferred with him as to the 
course of the market which he was 
manipulating. It seems _ incredible 


that such debasing and demoralizing 
scenes could occur in St. Louis, long 
known for its high standard of com- 
mercial honor and especially on the 
floor of its Merchants’ Exchange, a 
body which for many years has borne 
a reputation for maintaining with un- 
deviating rigidity the principles of 
honorable dealing. Much has been 
heard lately of municipal corruption 
in St. Louis, but no one imagined that 
the canker of demoralization had ex- 
tended and eaten into the heart of its 
business life. Such occurrences as 
these referred to would indicate that 
even the temple of commerce, of which 
the citizens of St. Louis have always 
been honestly proud, has become 
lax in its business morals and permits, 
with indifference, transactions which, 
but a few years ago, would have raised 

storm of indignation before which 
the guilty parties would have fed in 
terror. 

Time was, and not so long ago eith- 
er, when the St. Louis Merchants’ Ex- 
change would have driven the get- 
rich-quick operators and their sympa- 
thizers and tools from its portals with 
the scourge of condemnation. No mat- 
ter how high they stood, nor what 
their previous record, members who 
consorted with bucket-shop' dealers 
and blind-pool manipulators would have 
been expelled and forever disgraced 
and the reputable members of the ex- 
change would have felt themselves be- 
smirched by such association. To-day 
a few voices are raised in protest, only 
to be sneered at as Pharisees and over- 
whelmed by those who believe’ that 
money alone, however obtained. is the 
sole consideration in business life. To 
such base and altogether lamentable 
conclusions has the accursed love of 
wealth and the display and luxury 
which it brings, brought American 
business men, once proud, not alone of 
heir suecess, but of the clean and hon- 
orable methods by which it was at- 
tained. The demoralization which 
has affected the St. Louis Merchants’ 
Exchange, as shown by the Cleage 
Shamelessness, is merely typical of 
some other trading bodies which have 
Siven way to the base demand for a 
relaxation of standards in order to af- 
ford facilities for gain at any sacrifice. 
These exchanges have cast aside as 
useless the time-honored compass of 
true principles and the anchor of high 
resolves; they have determined to get 
money, whether clean or dirty, makes 
no difference, and they are drifting on 
the filthy, noisome stream of ill-gotten 
wealth which leads ultimately to the 
quicksands of commercial ruin and 
dishonor. If they are to be saved from 
such a fate, the honest and true men 
inust assert themselves and seize con- 
trol of the rudder. 

The Northwestern Miller has faith in 
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the rectitude of the majority of the 
members of these bodies. The St. 
Louis Merchants’ Exchange is not in 
the control of commercial pirates, al- 
though the Cleage incident indicates 
that this element is perilously near 
dominating. When such disgraceful 
scenes can occur aud provoke only 
slight murmurs, it is time for the 
men of principle to come together and 
make themselves heard itn the manage- 
ment of the affairs of the exchange. 
The faces of the honored dead which 
look down from the walls of the St. 
Louis Merchants’ Exchange mutely 
summon their successors on the floor 
to drive the thieves and rascals from 
the edifice which they are disgracing. 
There are hundreds of business men of 
the highest type who are members of 
the organization and who would scorn 
to touch money which was dishonestly 
obtained. They have suffered the 
baser sort to have their way, regard- 
less of rules, simply from disgust and 
indifference. They should lost no time, 
if they desire to save their old and 
honored Exchange trom lasting shame 
and disgrace, in aserting their rights; 
in rallying to the support of those true 
principles of commercial procedure 
which are eternally right and just; and 
in driving forth into the streets, not 
only the bucket-shop and_ blind-pool 
operators, but those who exscut= their 
bidding, and who have dishonored a 
place consecrated by its founders, and 
a long line of honorable successors to 
legitimate commerce. If after mak- 
ing a struggle in behalf of principles 
which are dear to every honest man, 
they should indeed fail, and it should 
appear that demoralization and cor- 
ruption have eaten the very heart out 
of a once sound body; let them with- 
draw from such association, and set 
up for themselves elsewhere some or- 
ganization which shall fitly stand for 
those things in business life which are 
clean and decent and worthy of an 
honest man’s support and loyalty. No 
matter how small such a body may be, 
if it is based on the right principles, it 
will be worth while, and it will receive 
the respect and regard of that still 
large class of American business men 
who esteem it honorable to be in com- 
mercial life only so long as justice and 
rectitude are its guiding principles.” 
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RACING AT DELMAR 


Miss Golightly won the stake race at 
Delmar last Saturday, in a manner 
which indicates that she has returned to 
her old-time form. Always a dangerous 
contender in the mud, she ran a high- 
class race in the stake and should be a 
factor from now on. 

The mare raced in the name and colors 
of L. G. Tate, who is said to be a rela- 
tive of her former owner, Frizer. Tate 
also started Tickful a couple of times 
last week, this gelding being a former 
member of the Fizer stable. While he 
did not show his form of last season, he 
appears to be gradually rounding into 
shape. 

If the pair can be raced into last year’s 
shape, Tate will have about as handy a 
pair of bread winners as can be found 
on the iocal courses. Both are animals 
of exceptional speed, and both have the 
faculty of getting to the front in short 
order and setting the pace throughout. 

Some good sport was witnessed at the 
course last week. Forehand, George 
Bennett’s two-year-old, seems about as 
dangerous a customer as there is in his 
division. Clifton Forge, who ran sec- 
ond to the Bennett youngster in his first 


‘out, is also a handy performer. 


Stand Pat, a three-year-old gelding, 
who won the distance feature Saturday, 
is another performer who must be con- 
sidered among the best at the track. He 
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Champagne 
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By the sea, as 
well as in town, 








those who 
know and 
can appre- 
ciate the 
best invaria- 
bly order 
POMMERY. 





CHARLES GRAEF & CO., 
Sole Agents for the United States. 
32 Beaver Street, New York. 
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Call on or address 


St. Louis: Fullerton Building. 
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Stimulation 


—WITHOUT— 


Irritation 


EVANS VACUUM CAP 


This Appliance is a mechanical means of giving the scalp a thorough massage, which opens up 
and dilates the minute channels that supply the starved and shrunken hair roots with nourishment. 
It feeds and quickly develops them to their natural size and normal condition. It is used about ten 
minutes twice a day, and requires only about a week or ten days’ use to relieve the scalp of all con- 
gestion, rendering it loose and pliable, which condition is unquestionably essential to the promotion 
of hair growth. The advantage of the Vacuum Process lies in the fact that a free and healthful 
circulation is obtained throughout the scalp without rubbing, without irritation, and without the use 
of drugs or Jotions. We have demonstrated the virtue of this Method in a practical way and can 
refer you to any number of substantial men who have used the Appliance with successful results. 

To such cases as come within the range of our Appliance we give an unqualified guarantee, 
and the Bank and Commercial reference we offer will satisfy any one as to our responsibility. 


EVANS VACUUM CAP COMPANY, 


New York: 1300 Broadway. 
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races in the Hayes and Jackson colors, 


and has put up a creditable run in his 
every start. Weak rides by Austin have 
resulted in his defeat on at least two 
occasions, 

Hook-Se-Oka, the queerly named 
three-year-old, won a race Saturday in 
hollow fashion at long odds. As Carrie 
Hope had beaten her out a few days be- 
fore, the latter who also started Satur- 


day, was heavily played in the last race. 
She was practically left at the post by 
the start which gave the last race to W. 
B. Gates. 

Favorites won their usual percentage 
of races in the course of the week, al- 
though not a single first choice finished 
in front last Saturday. The track seems 
likely to keep up its reputation for being 
a formful course. 
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THE STOCK MARKET 


further ser- 


Values have undergone 
ious depreciation in consequence of con- 
tigued savage bear attacks 
liquidation. In spite of determined at- 
tempts on the part of some bull cliques 
to checkmate the aggressive tactics of 
bear leaders, and to restore a semblance 
of confidence among frightened hold- 
up to this writing, ap- 


and forced 


ers, it does not, 
pear as though the raid had reached its 
culminating point, although a sharp re- 
bound is overdue. For some reason or 
other, the impression cannot be downed 
in some quarters that most unpalatable 
revelations will shortly be made and fur- 
nish needed adequate explanation for 
the recent mysterious and demoralizing 
developments in the Wall street market. 
That some powerful parties are behind 
the bear raids cannot be doubted; suffi- 
cient evidence of this has cropped out in 
connection with the slumps in St. Paul, 
Amalgamated Copper and a few other 
prominent issues, known to be directly 
or indirectly controlled by the Standard 
O11 people. 

The precipitate declines in General Elec- 
tric and Westinghouse shares were re- 
mindful of the days preceding the out- 
break of the 1893 panic. It is quite 
evident that the industrial issues are 
being thrown on the market in large 
blocks, and that investors have no longer 
the confidence in them they used to have 
up to a few months ago. Considering 
the large dividends paid by the two 
stocks mentioned, and others of a simi- 
lar character, and the phenomenal earn- 
ings they are credited with, it must be 
regarded as highly singular that they 
should lack support at prevailing low 
quotations. The General Electric Com- 
pany, for instance, could readily pay 
twice the dividend it now earns; yet it is 
barely steady at 165. 

And what shall say of United 
States Steel shares and bonds? For 
months, the writer of this has been point- 
ing out the risks involved in the pur- 
chase of stuff of this kind. It was in 
the early part of last December that 
he made the prediction that the common 
would sell at 25. A few days ago, it was 
urgently at 25% and 25%, with 
the preferred coming out in big chunks 
at a little above 75, the bonds dropping, 
at the same time, to almost 78. It does 
not require the mind of a great and dis- 
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If contemplating 
a journey, we can 
be of service to 
you. We issue our 
Letters of 

available 
and 


own 
Credit 
everywhere, 


introduce andcom- 
mend tourists te 
Bankers all 
the world. 
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Capital, Surplus and Profits, 
$8, 150,000.00, 
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ciplined thinker in finance to recognize 
from all this that the billion-dollar trust 
not “what it cracked up to be.” 
They declared the regular quarterly divi- 
dend of 1 per cent. on the common, the 
other day, and it is generally believed 
that this rate can be maintained indefi- 
nitely; yet the stock is steadiiy sinking 
in value and bids fair to drop below 20 
before a great while. All this may have 
been frequently retailed in these columns, 
but it is of sufficiently large import to 
bear repetition. 

The gold export movement appears 
to have come to a standstill, temporar- 
ily at least, sterling exchange having 
dropped quite sharply of late, owing to 
renewed borrowing abroad and, appar- 
ently, some heavy buying of American 
stocks by European speculators. At the 
same time, however, sterling has re- 
ceded still further at Berlin and Paris, 
thereby, to some extent, counteracting the 
effect of the decline at New York. ‘The 
Bank of England’s rate of reserve to 
liabilities is now several notches above 
the level of a year ago, but there is a 
good reason to believe that the percen- 
tage will soon begin to drop again, as a 
result of requirements growing out of 
the marketing of crops.. Thus, it is a 
fairly tangible probability that money 
rates in London will shortly resume 
a hardening tendency. This, of course, 
would make it more difficult for Paris 
and Berlin to withdraw gold from the 
Bank of England, and as New York 
would, at the same time, suffer from a 
flow of currency to the interior and a 
consequent weakening of bank reserves, 
the monetary situation on both sides of 
the Atlantic could not but develop some 
startlingly interesting and vexing fea- 
tures. 

Investment demand in Europe is still 
at a low ebb. This can be seen from the 
continued weakness of British consols 
and French rentes. Distrust is reigning 
everywhere, it seems. The investing pub- 
lic is afraid of something, but does not 
know exactly what. Perhaps the Ameri- 
can situation is what seriously disturbs 
and perplexes would-be purchasers. The 
growing belief, voiced even by some of 
the leading European statesmen, that a 
collapse of the industrial position in the 
United States is rapidly approaching, 
cannot be expected to make for a robust 
sort of optimism regarding the future of 
speculative markets and economic con- 
ditions in general. An_ industrial dé- 
bacle on this side would at once confront 
the leading nations of the Old World 
with the grave danger of a resumption 
of the American invasion upon a larger 
scale than ever. A material break in 
iron and steel values would necessarily 
lead to stronger efforts on the part of 
American producers to enlarge their for- 
eign markets, and thus make the inter- 
national competition more bitter and de- 
termined than ever. All these things may 
appear of rather remote interest and bear- 
ing, yet they, nevertheless, invite ser- 
ious pondering and measuring. A few 
months hence, they may be actual, living, 
determinative and startling factors. 
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various 
railroad systems at practically 6 
per annum will hardly 
be relished by holders of speculative se- 
curities yielding 5 per cent. or less, be- 
cause it etic to palpable proof that 
the supply of loanable capital in this 


The borrowing of money by 
large 
and 7 per cent. 
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UNITED STATES GOVERNMENT DEPOSITORY. 
CAPITAL, - - $1 ,000,000.00 
SURPLUS, $1 ,000,000.00 


EDWARD A. FAUST, Vice Pres. DAVIDSOMMERS, 2d Vice Pres, 
VAN L. RUNYAN, Ass’t Cashier. 


H. A. FORMAN, Pre 
G. A. W. AUGST, Cashier. 
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BEF interest Paid on Time Deposits See | 


Letters of Credit Available in All Parts of the World. 
Prompt Attention and Courtesy Assured. | 


SE.COR. FOURTH & OLWE ST. 





BEF Sole Agents North German-Lloyd Steamship Line" 
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St. Louis Union Trust Co.} 


N. W. COR. FOURTH AND LOCUST STS. 
Capital and Surplus 


$9,000,000.22 


Interest Allowed on Deposits. 
ACCOUNTS SOLICITED. 
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SEVENTH AND CHESTNUT STS. 


3% on Savings Accovnuts. 














WHITAKER & COMPANY, 
BOND & STOCK BROKERS. 


Investment Securities a Specialty . . . . 
Direct Private Wire to New York. 






































300 N. FOURTH STREET, ST. LOUIS 
j H. Woon, President. Ricn’p. B. Burocx,Vice-Prest. W.E. Bercer,Cashier q 
JEFFERSON BANK, 
; COR. FRANKLIN AND JEFFERSON AVES, - - _ ST. LOUIS, MO : 
: We grant every favor consistent with safe and sound banking. : 
: Highest rates of interest paid on time deposits. : 
= Letters of Credit and Foreign Exchange drawn payable in : 
: all parts of the world. : 
das an ‘a Cesarean POUR ONTO ROCEee ERRATA LOTR E REET HOHE CORREO eRanee ne eeee “8 
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try has been much impaired by the 
ndalous actions which accompanied 
; -haracterized the inflation period. 
M ney is tied up to an extent never be- 
witnessed in this country. And, 
what is worse, outstanding loans are, at 
the present time, notw ithstanding all the 
liquidation that has been going on in the 
speculative markets, larger than they 
were at this time in 1902. This sug- 
gests two queries: Who sold all the 
stuff that has been dumped on the mar- 
ket? And who bought it? If these two 
questions could be answered with some 
approach to truth, we could tell a good 
deal more about the existing state of af- 
fairs and the future of prices in Wall 
street. As it is, not even the most ex- 
perienced observers are able, or willing, 
to express any definite opinions in re- 
vard to matters financial and speculative. 
It is only the “insiders,” the men who 
were either the inaugurators, or the vic- 
tims,or both, of thg collapse in values who 
could tell us what it all means and what 
it all portends. But, for obvious rea- 
sons, they are not willing to give us 
the truth, and prefer either to remain si- 
lent altogether, or to indulge in glitter- 
ing generalities relative to the tremen- 
dous prosperity which we are still en- 
joying and which contrasts so strangely 
with the discontent and despair now 
prevalent in Wall street. 

After the teriffic slump we have lately 
had, purchases for a good turn, may be 
made with some degree of safety. The 
short interest must be of large dimen- 
sions, and anything of a stimulating 
character, such as fine crop news, or ex- 
tensive investment buying by Europe, or 
a restoration of harmony among warring 
factions, would give the bears quite a 
bad fright and lead to a decisive advance 
all along the line. 

ab 
LOCAL SECURITIES. 

The St. Louis bond and stock market is 
decidedly on the down-grade. The bear 
successes in New York have served to 
intimidate would-be purchasers and in- 
duced them. to continue in their attitude 
of caution and skepticism. The eager 
way stocks are being sold on every lit- 
tle advance is not liked; it is taken to in- 
dicate that the bull account is still in-a 
dangerously congested state and . that 
further declines cannot be. prevented. 
While business in St. Louis is ina pros- 
perous condition, it will not do to disre- 
gard future eventualities. The margin- 
buyer cannot afford to guide himself, in 
his market operations, only by the 
things that are. 

In the bank and trust company list, 
prices are generally lower, the only sig- 
nal exception being Third National, 
which still maintains itself at 300. Bank 
of Commerce is selling at 333, Missouri 
‘rust at 12654, and Lincoln Trust at 
24912. The latter stock appears to be in 
strong demand at the decline. Mechan- 
ics’ National is quoted at 261 bid, and 
Commonwealth is offered at 262. 

St. Louis Transit dropped abruptly, 
selling, at one time, as low at 20%. The 
Pressure to sell was quite urgent, but so 
likewise was the buying, which accounts 
lor the fact that the price did not drop 
below 20, as it was thought at one time 
it would. United preferred is down to 
71. Transactions were quite heavy. The 
4 per cent. bonds are quoted at 80% bid, 
8134 asked. 
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Laclede Gas 5s were in slight demand, 
selling at 10434. Lindell 5s are quoted 
at —_ bid, and Missouri-Edison 5s at 

4 bid. 

ake St. Louis banks are in good posi- 
tion to cope with crop demands. Inter- 
est rates remain at 5 and 6 per cent. for 
both time and call loans. Sterling is 
lower; the last quotation being $4.8634. 


ANSWERS TO INQUIRIES. 

J. J. F., Butler, Mo. Would not ad- 
vise investing in Brooklyn Rapid Tran- 
sit. The stock is entirely speculative. A 
dividend on it cannot be expected for a 
long time to come. 

S. W.—Would advise holding B. & O. 
gold 4s. While they may go a little 
lower, they are a safe investment, and 
well worth present prices. The county 
bonds mentioned I know nothing about. 

W. S. L., Helena, Ark.—Would leave 
Wisconsin Central common alone. Stock 
cannot be regarded as low at present 
quotations. The road is in need of ex- 
tensive improvements. 

A. G., Evansville, Ind.—Think Scuth- 
ern Railway common will eventually go 
lower. Too much to go round. Don’t 
consider the preferred an absolutely safe 
investment. 

_ J. H—Would hold bank stock men- 
tioned for the present. Would not ad- 
vise touching Pacific Mail. The stock is 
a rank gamble. Reading first preferred 
should go lower in time. So should 
Peoples’ Gas. Union Pacific common 
should be held. Rally due. 
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A startling array of the popular 
Kaiser Zinn, suitable for wedding gifts, 
at J. Bolland Jewelry Co., southwest 
corner Locust and Seventh streets. 
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RACES 


~=DAILY— = 
RAIN OR SHINE 


AT 


Delmar Race Crack. 


FIRST RACE, 2:30 P. M. 


‘Admission to Grounds and Grand Stand $1.00 


Olive st., Suburban and Page ave. lines 
direct to the Grand Stand. 








“In all the land, range up, range down, 
Is there ever a place so pleasant and so sweet?” 


THE 
THOUSAND 
ISLANDS 


There may be somewhere on the earth a more 
delightful region than that of the Thousand 
Islands, but if there is, it has not been discovered, 
It is as fine as the Bay of Naples, with 2,000 
picturesque Islands scattered along the twenty- 
five miles of one of the most beautiful rivers in the 
world. You can find out a great deal regarding it 
in No. 10 of the “Four-Track Series,”’ “‘The 
Thousand Islands;”’ issued by the 


NEW YORK CENTRAL 


A copy will be mailed fre o on seeeint of a two- 
cent stamp, iy, Goarge 38 General Pas- 
senger Agent, ntral Lp meray New York. 
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EASE OF TRAVEL 


ON THE 


COOL NORTHERN ROUTE. 


The ease with which the trains on the WABASH LINE 
run has often been the subject of remark by travelers. It is 
not unusual to see patrons enjoying their morning shave, as 
comfortably as at home, while traveling at the rate of sixty 


miles an hour. 

By this line SUMMER TOURS may be taken with com- 
fort to all the popular resorts of the North, 
for the as art of the poureey in through cars, elegant 
Dining Cars be’ 

For information as to rates, routes, etc., address 


C. 8. CRANE, Gen’! Pass'r — Tkt. A i 


FR AMT eH OR AITRE SOR LEON III L ED: 6 





West and East, 


os placed in trainsa convenient hours. 


iT. LOUIS, 


Hcsweenmnntein hs Ha Ra CRM Ne > 





H. P. MANTZ, D. P. A. 





to pass the summer 
is in a tent. 

The ideal place is 
Colorado. 

The ideal way to 
get there is via the 
Rock Island. 

Why not go? 

Rates are low 


Information and literature 
on request. 


Rock Island 
System 


901 Olive Street, 
St. Louis 





DID BEAUTIFUL R 
Matinees Daily 2:45. Evenings 8:15. 
WEBER & FIELDS’ 


FIDDLE - DEE- DEE 


The Funniest of All Travesties. 


STUNNING GIRLS | S¥DRrP 
ss OOUTURIER’S BAND..... 
FREE CONCERTS DAILY. 
BEST SHOWIN TOWN 


NEXT WEEK | WEBER. & FIELDS’ 


SUBURBAN PARK 


FREE Admission to Grounds and Theater Daily 
until 7 p. m., except on eg Sundays ond 
Holidays. Ten cents to all after Ay: 

At 5:30 and 10:300’clock. MARVELOUS MARSH 
~ the Dosh Derreg Spectacle, Satan’s Ride and 250 
foot leap for life. 

For a limited ned vo-engnnas I t INNES and His Band, 
inetodins gunts ry], At 2:30, 4 4:30, 7:45 and 9:45 
Positively last week of the famous DIVING 
HORSES At 5:00 and 10:00 o’clock. 


SUMMER EXCURSIONS. 


Unusually low rates to Colorado, Yel- 
lowstone Park, California and _ great 
northwest. Descriptive matter and full 
particulars Union Pacific R. R. Co., 33 
Olive street, St. Louis, Mo. 








maw HIGHLANDS 


THE BIG PLACE ON THE HILL. 


Five Minutes’ Walk from World’s Fair Grounds. 


SERIES OF GALA WEEKS. 
Mme. MANTELLI 
The Famous Mezzo-Soprano. 
Formerly of the Metropolitan Opera House,New York 
KAUFMANN TROUPE, 
World’s Champion Trick Bicyclist. 


SAONA 
Impersonator of Great Men—Past and 
Present. 


ZABODIE 
European Equilibrist—First Appearance 
in St. Louis. 


LITTLE ELSIE 
Child Imitator of Footlight Favorites. 


YOUNG AMERICAN QUINTETTE 


9 Every Eve. 8:30. 
Koerner’s Gardenv2s.es.2 3°. 
. Week Commencing SUNDAY, JULY 19. 

' Lawrence Maniey and Co., in 
The excruciatingly Funny Comedy, 
EVERYBODY'S FRIEND. 
Cars—Take Tower Grove cars direct; Park, Van- 
deventer or Market st. and change to Kingshighway 
division. Reserved Seats at Bollman Bros. 
Re-engagement »f the Katy Dids. 
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GLIMPSES OF A FEW COOL VACATION 


Reached via Chicago & Alton Railway and its Connections 


Did you ever consider the difference 
between the water vf this country and 
the waters of the North? 

Did you ever contrast the murky, luke- 
warm fluid that comes from the local 
hydrants with the cool, clear liquid of 
the Michigan and Wisconsin lakes? 

Did you ever reflect on the difference 
in living beside a turgid flood like the 
Mississippi, which seems to reflect heat 
in the summer time, and 1n residing be- 
side a cool, limpid lake which keeps the 
air at a low temperature? 

Just draw the comparison some of 
these hot days. Size up the contrast be- 
tween bathing in a muddy liquid, opaque 
even when filtered, and between plung- 
ing in a deliciously chilling lake, abso- 
lutely clear and pure? 

How does it strike you? The compari- 


son seems desirabie—in favor of the 
North—doesn’t it? 
‘To every one who is tired of the lo- 


cal heat and dust, ot the humidity in the 
atmosphere after a heavy rain, of the 
fierce heat of the midsummer, and of 
the enervating feeling of the air, after a 
hard day’s work in the office, a change 
to the North would seem like a dream. 
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Michigan and Wisconsin are acces- 
sible, nowadays. A Northern trip is 
as practicable as a run over to [lIlinois. 
Resorts have developed in both states 
until any variety of taste can be suited. 

Any degree of temperature, any condi- 
tions desired, may be found in our 
Northern neighbors. What was once 
inaccessible territory, shut off from the 
casual traveler, has now leaped _ into 
prominence as the foremost summer re- 
sort tegion in the world. 

Artificial tonics eften stimulate 
remarkable way. Natural tonics 


in a 
do 


** CHARLEVOIX, THE BEAUTIFUL.” 


more than stimulate. They improve 
the entire body and system in a man- 
ner simply marvellous. Any visitor to 
the North, coming from a hot, muggy 
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climate, can testify to this, after one 
night’s stay. 
Railroad service to the North has 


made this possible. Special service on 
the Chicago and Alton has placed the 
resources of the Northern States at the 
door of dwellers in St. Louis. A pleas- 
ant and cooling trip on a comfortable 
sleeper—a journey of a night and less 
than half a day—and the result is felt 
instantl in improved physical condition. 

One of the most pleasing sensations 
imaginable this hot weather is that of 
the constantly falling temperature as the 
train goes steadily North. Once the 
Michigan line is reached, this decrease 
is marked. When the middle of the 
State is attained, blankets vegin to ap- 
peal to one; and if the resort region 
proper is visited, a yearning for heavier 
clothing makes itself felt even in July 
and August. 

There is something indescribable about 
the freshness of Michigan and Wiscon- 
sin air. Coming over the lakes—all of 
which are clearer than the clearest wa- 
ter we have in this region—the breezes 
take on a sharp, bracing tone that is de- 
licious beyond expression. 
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SOUTH HAVEN, MICH. 


In place of smoke laden atmosphere, 
these chilled breezes are to be found; 
on the lakes, boating, sailing and fishing 
is to be had at its best; and most at- 
tractive of all, dips can be taken in the 
waters which actually chill one—which 
make a vigorous rub down and a bit of 
exercise after the bath seem delightful. 

Bathing: in the North isn’t like the 
bathing on the hot sands at the sea- 
shore—where the visitor plows along 
heavy soil to get to the water’s edge, 
and is afraid to move about after leav- 
ing the water for fear of bringing on 
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perspiration and destroying all the sen- 
sation of the bath—it is an entirely dif- 
ferent thing in the North. 


After a dip in a Michigan lake, one 








PLACES 








NEAR BELOIT, WISCONSIN. 


feels that a sharp run along the sands— 
cool sands, mind—is strictly in order. A 
brisk rub down, with the attendant com- 
forts of quickened circulation in a cool 
atmosphere—can be taken as a luxury. 
The feeling of vigor that results must 
be experienced to be appreciated. 

Then take the sailing and the boating. 
A strenuous life can be led, if the 
Northern visitor is so minded, without 
any danger of overheating. He or she 
can develop much muscle by a course of 
rowing—or can take things easily by 
paddling along in a light canoe. 

Sailboats of all sorts are in their ele- 
ment in Michigan waters. The never 
ceasing breeze makes_ this form of sport 
most desirable. On all the lakes may 
be found a perfect shoal of light pieas- 
ure craft which are features of a sum- 
mer’s jaunt. 

Then the air of those places—what a 
contrast that is to cities where smoke in- 
spectors seem to exist only in the news- 
papers! Where every alley and _ street 
lends its assistance to developing a hom- 
ogeneous and_ distinctive smell, char- 





not needed—about the only smoke seen 
is that from the lake steamers, the oc- 
casional railroad train or the pleasant 
wood smoke of birch wood in the cot- 
tage fire places. 





ONE OF THE CHAIN °” LAKES, WIS. 


Blazing fires, it may be remarked, are 
a pleasing feature of a summers stay 
in the North. Fires seem hateful 





DEVIL'S LAKE, WISCONSIN. 


acteristic of all large cities! Where the 
tar and creosote in the pavements is 
most apparent on the hottest days, with 
cloying memories of winter garments 
and tar balls! 

There is nothing of that sort in Mich- 
igan or Wisconsin. Air is air on the 
Northern lakes. Smoke inspectors are 


enough down here, goodness’ knows. 
But they look differently in the atmos- 
phere of the North when the sun sets 
for the evening. And a blazing fire of 
birch logs is another item that needs to 
be experienced to be appreciated. Ev- 
ery cottage at the Michigan resorts has 
a fireplace as a feature. 
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Fishing attracts many visitors on this 
<ount alone. All through both penin- 
las of Michigan are scattered hun- 
t-ejs of small lakes—lakes surrounded 
with heavy pine and birch forests. Some 
of these, like Round lake in the North, 
small bodies of water, closely hemmed 
in with dense, dark, green forests 
on every hand. Others are long, strag- 
gling lakes, bending and winding _ like 
rivers and joined with other lakes by a 
perfect network of small estuaries and 
streams—a veritable paradise for the 
fisherman. 

Lake’after lake may be found within 

a few miles of the railroad. Far enough 
away to be without inhabitants on its 
shores, yet accessible to each neighbor- 
ing resort. Here the fisherman can fan- 
cy himself miles away from civilization, 
and the only sounds he can hear will be 
the natural sounds of the woods and wa- 
ters. 
So cool are the waters throughout the 
district that trout can be found in near- 
ly all the lakes—big, fat trout that don’t 
discriminate against certain kinds. of 
bait, and that are not particular as to 
whether they go after a fancy, store- 
made fly, a grasshopper, minnow or an- 
gle worm. It’s all the same to them. 
Some of them—most of them, in fact— 
come so easy that it seems a shame to 
take the—trout. 

Sunburn in the North is not the pain- 
ful affair it is down here. ‘Tan is ac- 
quired in a hurry, and the sun beating 
on the waters will give every face a 
coating that is distinctive. But the cool 
air mitigates any unpleasantness there- 
in. And the tan remains as a pleasing 
souvenir of the trip. 

Mosquitoes and black flies are con- 
spicuous by their absence. It is too 
breezy and cool by the shores of the 
lakes for either of these pests. Any 
fisherman will recognize the joys of cast- 
ing his line in those marshy, swampy 
places, by the banks of streams, where 
the fish abound, without having any dis- 
comfort from hordes of ravenous insects. 

The Michigan summer is perpetual 
October. October without the falling 
leaves, the brown foliage or the tenden- 
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Does the attractions of a big hotel in 
a cool climate appeal to you? The most 
magnificent hostelries in the country, 
with their golf links, tennis courts, 
bowling aileys and perfect bathing 


ok porary are on the route of this 
ine. 

Or do you incline to a small, quiet 
resort on the shores of the great lakes 
or by the side of a smaller body of wa- 
ter? A place where informality is the 
rule, and moderate cost of living is a 
leading attraction? Either taste can be 
suited to advantage. 

One point must not be overlooked here 
—and that is-the charm of Wisconsin 
and Michigan from the standpoint of 
good living. . These are among. the 
greatest fruit and vegetable producing 
States of the North. The visitor gets 
the benefit at all the resorts. 

Canned vegetables don’t go at Wis- 
consin or Michigan resorts. Fresh pro- 
ducts are too easy to get. The inner 
man and woman is well taken care of. 

And now to take up some of these re- 
sorts in detail. To go over the attrac- 
tions of a few leading places, and to 
mention the charms of some smaller re- 
sorts. 

The resorts of Northern Michigan, in- 
cluding Charlevoix and the Little 
Traverse Bay region, two of the most 
pleasing sections of the North, can be 
reached to advantage by the Chicago 
and Alton. Should the traveler so de- 
sire, the trip can be made to Chicago by 
rail, and thence by lake steamer—this 
latter portion of the trip affording a 
pleasing experience. 

South Haven, eighty miles from Chi- 
cago, is an accessible resort where a 
business man is within touch of the cen- 
ters of civilization. The Wisconsin re- 
sorts afford variety in point of choice. 
More small lakes exist in the northern 
portion of the State than the average 
person can form conception. of. 

Lake Geneva, Wisconsin, is within 
easy reach of Chicago—71 miles. Green 
Lake, the noted Northern resort, is a 
seitlement beside the lake of that name. 
This body of water is ten miles long, 
and from four miles to two miles wide. 














ON THE SHORE OF FOX LAKE, WIS. 


cies towards colds and rheumatism that 
1s found in more Southern climes. 

Che tonic in Northern air has been 
referred to. This freedom from colds 
and unpleasantnesses of temperature is 
an indication of this same tonic. So 
bracing is the air that chill evenings do 
no harm. A cold in Michigan or Wis- 
consin is an unknown quantity. Quinine 
can be left for the more Southern re- 
gions. The lesser ills of the flesh are 
passed off in this same atmosphere. The 
effects remain for long after the visit. 

Che region of the most popular re- 
sorts can best be reached by the Chica- 
go and Alton. Any variety of spot to 
spend the summer can be found along 
this line. Some may prefer the ter- 
races of the Michigan hills, over-looking 
the lakes. Others may like the shores 
of the great lakes, or the lesser lakes; 
still others may like to get some quiet, 
old-time settlement of the North, lo- 
cated in the heart of the forest, with 
brooks and streams at its door. All 
can be suited in the C. and A. district. 


It is 175 miles from Chicago. It com- 
bines all the pleasures of a healthy out- 
door life without any ostentatious dis- 
play. 

Forest Lake and Waukesha are two 
well-known locations. The latter is 
noted for its well appointed hotels, its 
facilities for every sort of amusement, 
and the combination of entertainment 
with the pleasures of the Northern lakes. 

Devil’s Lake is noted for its magnifi- 
cent scenery, and it is to be commended 
to those desiring a comfortable place of 
sojourn, at moderate cost and within 
easy reach of nature’s wilds. Dousman, 
Golden Lake and Lake Mills may also 
be referred to, where the cost of sum- 
mer living is moderate in the extreme, 
and the natural beauties of the country 
most remarkable. 

Sturgeon Bay, Lake Winnebago and 
Salem, Wisconsin, all afford pleasant 
stopping places where living may be ob- 
tained either at cottages of moderate 
cost or at up-to-date hotels. Lake Win- 
nebago will afford opportunities for the 
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Each Succeeding Day . .. 


renders the coal range less endura- 
ble and makes a good Gas Water 


Heater more desirable. 


little gas and is only...-......- 
Connections Free. 


Gas Stoves in plenty can be found ; 


But we have the nicest places in town 


1433 Salisbury St. 


Both Phones at Each Store. 
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Fhe Oulcan 
Gas Water Heater 


heats water quickly. Can be used 
in connection with Any Coal or 


Gas Range. Consumes very $7 5 0 
. 


Fume Pipe, $1.00 Extra. 


Almost anyone can spare $2.00 in change ; 


For putting your $2.00 into a Good Gas Range. 


The Backus Co., 


tayo a LOLI Olive St.ancn 
2229 S. Broadway 


Five Headquarters for Good Gas Goods. 
Same prices everywhere. 
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visitor to lead any sort of outdoor life 
he or she may please, besides having the 
gaieties of a summer watering place. 

The Northern Michigan resorts afford 
the same diversity of choice. In Little 
Traverse Bay alone are situated We- 
que-ton-sing, a resort in which St. Louis 
visitors compose the greater portion of 
the population and where millionaires’ 
cottages and the modest cottages of 
wees of moderate means stand side by 
side. 

Harbor Point, on Little Traverse Bay, 
is a rather fashionable resort with per- 
fect boating facilities, and a good view 
of the open lake. Bay View is a North- 
ern Chautauqua. Petoskey is a beau- 
tiful little town on the southern terraces 
of the bay. While Roaring Brook af- 
fords the most perfect example of rustic 
scenery combined with high class hotel 
facilities in the country. 

To the north, in the straits between 
the lakes, lies Mackinac Island. Here 
a visitor may live as sumptuously as at 
any Eastern resort, or may find a de- 
lightful summer at moderate cost. All 
these resorts are best reached by the 
Chicago and Alton. 

The Chicago and Northwestern is the 
title of the branch of the C. and A., by 
which the Wisconsin resorts are best 
reached. Should the traveler desire to 
journey to Mackinac by boat, the pala- 
tial steamer Manitou or the magnificent 
steamer, Northland, are but two of the 
vessels by which he can travel. He 
may make his choice of any line which 
connects with the C. and A. 

Full information concerning summer 
tours to the places mentioned will glad- 
ly be given at the Chicago and Alton of- 
fices, Sixth and Olive streets.. Attrac- 
tive literature can be had, descriptive of 
all the resorts mentioned-and scores of 
others in both States. 

For those desiring to know the cost 
of living in the North, the answer may 
be summed up in brief—it is cheaper, by 
far, than in the East, or any resort sec- 
tion in the country. At the Wisconsin 
resorts, like Devil’s Lake, and Dousman, 
accommodation may be had at from $1 
to $2.50 per day, with weekly rates rang- 
ing up to $5 daily at the leading hotels. 
Prices are approximately the same at 
the Little Traverse Bay resorts. 














BIG FOUR 


St. Louis to New York. 
St. Louis to Boston. 
St. Louis to Cincinnati. 


Father Knickerbocker: 

“Porter, order my breakfast in the 
Dining Car. 1] have had a splendid night’s 
rest and have a good appetite. The Big 
Four is the smoothest road ] ever saw.” 

TICKET OFFICE, 

Broadway and Chestnut Street, 

C. L. Huueary, A. G. P. A. St. Louis. 























BEAVER LINE 


.-+ ROYAL MAIL... 
PASSENGER STEAMERS 


Between Montreal and Liverpool and 
All European Points. 
Lowest Rates and Best Service 
on all Classes. 


Regular Weekly Sailings. 


MAX SCHUBACH, 


General Southwestern Agent, 
110 North Broadway, St. Louis, Mo. 
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For Good Quality and Low Prices 


THE CRAWFORD STORE 
Is In The Lead. | 








Upholstery Dept. 


(Third Floor.) 


LACE CURTAINS, PORTIERES, SHADES, FUR- 
NITURE, CRETONNES, EXTENSION RODS, 
CURTAIN POLES, BED ROLLS, MOSQUITO 
BARS, ETC., ETC. 


200 pair Nottingham Lace Curtains, 3 yards 


long, were 75c, now, pair.........++.++20e 
250 pair Seotch Curtains, 3 yards long, were 
$1.00, MGW, DRIFT 6.06 ces ..500e 


300 pair French Guipure Lace Curtains, 
3% yards, all the latest designs in 
Brussels and Renaissance effects, were 
$2.50 to $3.00; now, pair ere rre 
100 pair Brussels and Irish Point Lace Cur- 
tains, in one and two pair lots; one cur- 
tain slightly soiled; were $4.50 to 


SCGGk > ha, ADORE i kin. 0 oe 00 0.0 0 0a 85-0 
150 pair Ruffled Scrim Curtains, 3 yards 
long, were 75c; now, pair...... . 4e 


125 pairs Tapestry Portieres, were $1.50; 
- * oe 


now, pair Teeter Tee Tee eee 
250 Couch Covers, Oriental Stripes, 
were $3,060: nOW, GACH < o.is< 6c voces esos Q RD 
150 Rope Portieres. all colors, were $1.75; 
now, each ee PTT e 
75 Rope Portieres for full size door, all the 
latest colors, were $5.00; now Teer 
900 yards Furniture Cretonnes, were 15c; 
DOME “WOM 62 oa Was ans cs o's ke es te slecesesn pee 
Rug, Fringe, all wool, were 7%c; now, 
Cee ’, .4e 


Brass Extension Rods, were 5c; now, 
each sats eerie: 











White Enameled Curtain Poles, all complete, 
Were. 166; HOWi. GGG. 6 oss aisccaces 664-2: cc BO 
Sofa Pillew Cretonne Covering, with double 


ruffle, were 75c; now, each............29e 

Bed Rolls for full size beds, all colors, 
po ee Ee re a 

Mosquito Bars for full size beds, best grade 
American net on square frame were 
$3.75; now o's 00:96 ne Oh 65.04 ae oe 

Furniture of all kinds re-upholstered second to 
none and at much lower prices than any 
house in the city. We know whereof we 
speak. Try us. 








Carpet Department 


(THIRD FLOOR) 


Cottage Carpets. They come in rich floral 
and Oriental patterns and wear like 
Brussels carpets; were 35c; now........2%e 


Ingrain Carpets—in two-ply, all-wool—they 
are last season’s patterns, but just as 
pretty as the latest, were 70c; now....50e 





Ingrain Carpets—in 3-ply all-wool—extra 
heavy and very fine—were $1.00—now.. Tie 


Tapestry Brussels Carpets—they are all 
bright, clean parlor patterns, were 70c; 
«Mii PREPRESS ORE E on CAREC ECRTROTIT TE ee 


Tapestry Brussels Carpets, extra quality, 
with 5-8 borders to match—all patterns 
brought forward—were 85c; now....,...60e 


Tapestry Brussels Carpets, Roxbury Carpets 
and Sanford’s 10-wire—every house- 
keeper knows what they are—with or 
without borders—were $1.00, now......70e 





Wilton Velvet Carpets. Everything in the 
left-over patterns, from last season— 
borders for some of them—come early— 
were $1.10 and 81.36% NOW. . 6. cc cess ce OO 


Body Brussels, best quality 5-frame—only 
a few patterns, however, but they 
make up the deficiency in the: price and 
quality—get in on this special, were 
ae EE ee ne tds ge 
Linoleums—a lot of remnants ranging from 
8 to 15 yards—were 75c to $1.50 per 
yard:; now oe b> ae 





Crex Carpet. 


A very serviceable floor covering made from 
prairie grass—splendid for summer wear: 


9x12, Rugs—were $8.25; now.............. $675 
8x10. Rugs, were 6.25; now..........2.00 2. QubeO 
6x9 Rugs, were $4.25; now.............++-QBi0 


Reduction in proportion to size of all smaller 
Rugs. 


Buy now, even if you don’t need them before 
next winter. Carpets will never be so cheap 
again! 


Get in on the ground floor. 





Lace Department 


Greater reductions than ever! New lots 
taken from reserve room: 


5,000 yards Cluny Bands, Valenciennes and 
Point de Paris Laces, Torchon and Med- 
ici Lace and Insertions, Maltese and real 
Torchon Insertions. Cream Black 
Silk Chantilly Medallions and _ Butter 
Color Serpentine Bands, from 1 to 3% 
inches. were 10c; now, yard..... a 


25e and 35ce Cluny and Antique Laces, from 
3 to 6 inches—now in such demand—in 
butter color and white, now, yard, 20¢e, 
SOG, RUUED WSO oeG sk cbc es Sas payee ee 


2.50 and $4.00 Lace Allovers, now 98e a 
yard—tIrish Point, Silk Escurial, black 
and white; Black and Cream Silk Chan- 
tilly, Point Venise, Cluny, Antique and 
Oriental; now 8 Yared 265, 6c ce. iRe 





Ladies’ Neckwear 


Large P K (Pique) Sailor Collars, that were 
SOG; ROW, BAOR? «cis 63 VeSsin iG es aka ee 


5,000 Ladies’ and Boys’ Linen Collars, high 
and low, standing and turndown—all 
sizes and styles; were sold at 12%c, 
slightly soiled; now, sale price, each....le 


Parasols Covers, white dotted Swiss, pleated 
ruffle, slightly soiled, were 75c; now 
each 3 Bs sr ik 5 «see 





Fan Special 





Large size 15-inch Fans, $2.50 and $3.00 each 
now 25¢c each—black, white and col- 
ored, hand-painted, carved ivory and 
wood stick on satin mousseline; now, 
each Sle 66. 66 6 0s 6 lng aoe COM ae eee: 5 ee 


Fancy White and Colored Parchment Paper 
Folding Fans, silver painting and 
Sspangled—also Pocket Folding Fans 
that were 15c to 25c; keep cool, each...... 





WASHINGTON AVENUE AND SIXTH STREET. 











VANISHED TREASURES 
oreatest treasure in sculpture the 
has ever known is imperfect, and 

the piece missing—a right arm—would 
the finder a king’s ransom. This 
may be termed a treasure in itself. This 
arm, of course, belongs to the Venus de 
Milo now in the Louvre at Paris, and 
twenty-eight years ago it turned up in 
England, and was proved by experts 
to be the genuine arm of the Venus. 
The owner, however, refused to part 
with it and concealed it somewhere lest 
t should be stolen by thieves. When 
he died, he left no record as to where 
the arm was hidden, and from that day 
to this its resting place has remained a 


bring 


mystery. 

Somewhere there is an old bronze 
drinking cup which would easily realize 
$100,000 if put on the market. It is the 
famous bronze bowl found in Egypt a 
century and a half ago, on which was 
engraved the ancient history of the 
Pharaohs. It was stolen from an Egyp- 
tian temple in 1739 and brought to Eu- 
rope. From that time it miraculously 
disappeared and forty years later the 
French government offered $14,000 for 
its discovery, but the famous cup had 
vanished, in all probability forever. 

Great pictures have an unhappy knack 
of disappearing, and lucky would be the 
individual who came across Sir Joshua 
Reynold’s “Countess of Derby,” for it 
would realize $150,000. This was ac- 
knowledged to be Reynold’s greatest 
portrait, but not long after it was paint- 
ed it disappeared from the Earl of 
Derby’s collection and has never since 
been heard of. There are also two Van- 
dykes and a Rembrandt missing, for 
which the National gallery would wil- 
lingly pay $200,000, and no doubt the 
Earl of Crewe would give a four- 
figure reward to anyone who restored 
the Cupid cut by some vandal from the 
picture of a former Countess of Crewe 
and her son, who was painted as the 
little sprite. 

Half a century ago the Italian Gov- 
ernment offered $50,000 to anyone who 
would rediscover the Florentine chalice. 
This is a goblet of green Venetian glass, 
made in the Sixteenth century for the 
Pope and engraved with a picture of the 
Resurrection. Its manufacture is said 
to have occupied two years, and the se- 
cret of the glass, which was thinner than 
paper, is lost. The cup was stolen from 
the Vatican; but no one came forward 
to claim the offered reward and the 
probabilities are that the cup has been 
smashed. 
treasure, which vanished 
'n an equally strange manner, was the 
Marsella vase of Dresden china. It is 
the only piece of china missing from the 
famous Marsella collection, the value of 
which is set down at $75,000, and it 
bears upon it the cross arrows and a 
lion's head. A few years ago the vase 
was said to be in the north of England, 
and it is safe to assert that if anyone 
rediscovers it, he can command a price 
running well into four figures. 

Probably in some lumber room in this 
country there is an old sword which, 
if the owner only knew it, is worth a 
couple of thousand pounds. It was the 
state sword presented by the nation to 
Edward ITI. and at one time the hilt 
was studded with large rubies, but these 
disappeared long before the weapon fol- 
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City Ticket Office, Southeast Cor. Sixth and Olive Streets. 
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JOIN THE 


| World's Fair Poster Club 1 


and keep in touch with the greatest i 
Rxposition ever held. 


Send 25 cents in coin for membership in the 
World’s Fair Poster Club and 10 beautiful 
World’s Fair Posters, posed from life by Jas. 
. Hannerty, an official World’s Fair idea man. 
ictures are 7% x9% and equal to finished 


ji‘ 
photographs. 
With each set of pictures we send youa 
richly colored emblem e and a member- 
ship button bearing the official World’s Fair 
colors and your pe Be oot number, 3 
Preserve your membership button, as some 
of the numbers will become valuable in the 
near future. 
7 


WORLD'S FAIR POSTER CLUB, 
Century Building, St. Louis. 
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S13 PINE ST. 
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Established 1850. Telephone A. 177. 
THE OLD RELIABLE. 


MATTHEWS’ 
DYE AND CLEANING WORKS 
Dry and Chemical Cleaning. 
314 OLIVE STREET. 








lowed them into obscurity some years 
ago. Anyone of our national museums 
would purchase the sword for the sum 
mentioned, while it is not unlikely that 
in a public auction room the bidding 
would rise even higher.—7it-Bits, Lon- 
don. 
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Lower Rates to Michigan 
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way, St. Louis, Mo. 
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Tourist points than ever before on and after June 
Ist. Regular through sleeping car service begins 
June 22. Travers City, $16.60; Charlevoix, $18.00; 
Petoskey, $18.00; Wequetonsing, $18.25; Harbor 
Springs, $18.25; Harbor Point, $18.25. 
formation call on or write T. F. BOWES, City 
Passenger and Ticket Agent, 308 North Broad- 
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Illinois Central Railroad! 
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For in- 
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can have their own physicians. 
For further information appply to 
TELEPHONE : Kinloch D 1595. 
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St. Ann’s Maternity Kospital, A. 


Centh and O'Fallon Streets, —- . Louis, 4 
CONDUCTED BY THE SISTERS OF CHARITY. 4 


This institution is open over fifty years. 
ence. There are private rooms and wards. Terms moderate. 
Arrangements can be made for the care of infants. : 
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St. Louis, Mo. 


Those conducting it have vast experi- : 
Private room patients 


SISTER SUPERIOR. 











THE GHOST OF a | Ant why Charts and Be- 
er wr RA abil afraid of he Oe “i 
Learni tability are of her in 
Sean, Sie If you don’t happen to have J0c let us 
aend it to you any’ 


Straight Edge, x Seventh Ave., N. Y 







MONEY TO LOAN 1 


On Diamonds and Jewelry. 


CENTRAL LOAN OFFICE, 
204 N. FOURTH STREET. 
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The Mirror 
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A Cool, Restful Trip 


From St. Louis to the West and Southwest, 
the Ideal Summer Route is the 
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This popular highway lies along the crest of the Ozarks. If it’s cool anywhere, you will find it cool 
there. And then the scenery constitutes another pleasant feature, and can be 


comfortably enjoyed from an Observation Car. 
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TICKET OFFICE: EIGHTH AND OLIVE STREETS. 
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INDIAN TERRITORY—-TEXAS 
OLD MEXICO 


we THE KATY FLYER” 
\MKT’ 
MKTY FAST—MODERN-—DAILY 


GEORGE MORTON, 
General Passenger and Ticket Agent, 
St. Louis, Mo. 
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